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The matter of 
rates, it is quite ap- 
parent from the va- 
rious discussions and 
conversations at re- 
cent telephone conventions, is not a problem 
confronting the telephone managers at the 
present time. 

It is true that there is rate agitation in 
some newspapers but mostly these are con- 
fined to the larger centers. Investigation 
shows that the movement is, in most in- 
stances, sponsored by misleading and irre- 
sponsible demagogues and _ impractical 
theorists who know nothing of the real 
operations and service of the company. 

* * * * 

The rates of practically every telephone 
company in the country, outside of lowa 
and Texas, have been approved by the 
regulatory commissions of the respective 
states. These rates, in the majority of 
cases, were established and placed into 
effect several years ago. The commis- 
sions were, in most cases, very careful that 
the rates approved did not permit the com- 
panies to earn in excess of 7 or 8 per cent 
on a valuation determined and approved by 
the commissions, usually considerably less 
than that claimed by the companies. 

x *k *k * 

It is argued by some that the companies 
should reduce their valuations and thus 
they would be able to reduce their rates. 
However, it does not take much calcula- 
tion to determine that, even with a greatly 
reduced valuation, the return which a com- 
Pany is now earning — with the present 
number of subscribers and amount of toll 


business and taking account of the greatly 


RATE AGITATION AND THE COMMIS- 
SIONS’ DUTY; AN OLD PROPHECY 


reduced operating expenses—is a great deal 
less than the 7 or 8 per cent which it is 
conceded should be earned; in fact, the 
return under the existing conditions, on 
the basis of decreased valuation, probably 
does not exceed even 3 per cent. In the 
case of the majority of the smaller com- 
panies it is undoubtedly considerably less 
than that if the accounts are properly kept. 
x * * * 

In most business organizations and many 
families at the present time, expenditures 
are being made on the basis of what can 
be paid for. On this basis of operation, 
telephone service in business organizations 
has been curtailed. In some cases this has 
been done to such an extent that it is woe- 
fully insufficient, resulting in much ineffi- 
ciency, inconvenience, discomfort and even 
loss of business. 

With many individuals, telephone ser- 
vice has been entirely eliminated, because 
of inability to pay; and this likewise results 
in great inconvenience and discomfort and 
loss, to say nothing of imposing upon 
the good nature of friends and neighbors 
for borrowed service. 

* * * * 

Generally speaking, the value of tele- 
phone service is recognized, and the matter 
of rates is not a factor. “You do not have 
to tell me the value of a telephone,” said 
a subscriber recently when ordering out 
her service and replying to the argument 
which the office employe had commenced. 


that the 
‘value of a telephone 


“T know 


is greater than its 
cost’ —and when I 
can afford it, I will 
have a telephone again.” That shows what 
a good job of advertising and selling their 
service the companies have done. 

* * * * 

In the period between 1908 and 1915, the 
country embarked upon the control and 
regulation of utilities through state com- 
missions. With the exception of three all 
the states now exercise some kind of regu- 
latory control over their utilities. 

Primarily, the purpose has been to pro- 
tect the public against excessively high 
rates and, on the other hand, to assure good 
service by protecting the company against 
too low rates. In other words, the com- 
missions were to act as impartial judges to 
protect both the public and the utilities 
from excesses on the part of either. 

* * * * 

For years, this country was in an era 
of gradually-increasing prices, terminating 
in 1930. Since that time a decline in prices 
has set in. 

In the period of rising prices the com- 
missions were quite popular with the pub- 
lic, for rates of utilities were not increased 
to the extent that prevailed in unregulated 
industries. The rates were held down to 
the return of 7 and 8 per cent on the 
investment of the companies. Now the 
tide is the other way and the commissions 
face holding the rates up, instead of down, 
to produce the same return. 

At the time the elective California Rail- 


road Commission was created in 1911 the 
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late Theodore Roosevelt talked with John 
M. Eshleman, who was elected as its first 
president, regarding the task confronting 
it. In substance, Colonel Roosevelt said: 
Elected 


under a movement responsive to the people 


“Your first task will be easy. 


and independent of the corporations, you 
will find it easy to reduce rates where they 
are too high—and you will find many rates 
too high. Your real task will come later 
when you have to do justice to the corpora- 
tions and raise rates in spite of a popular 
clamor to lower them. 

“The test of public regulation will be 
the ability of independent men to do that 
and to maintain popular confidence in 
doing it.” 

When Mr. Eshleman resigned from the 
commission to become lieutenant governor 
of the state, he said that his work on the 
commission had been enjoyable and he ex- 
pressed the belief that the big, spectacular 
work of the commission had been accom- 
plished; that it had met public approbation 
because of its activities in regulating cor- 
porations and equalizing rates; that in the 
future, however, the commission’s work 
would be very difficult as far as public 
opinion went, because in many instances the 
decisions would, in common fairness, have 
to be in favor of the corporations. 

Mr. Eshleman also said that when that 
time came, the commission would be the 
object of attacks from the public. 

In the years which have followed these 
statements by Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. 
Eshleman, the various state regulatory 
bodies generally have dealt fairly with the 
There have 


been times when the commissions have been 


utilities and with the public. 


criticised by the people for upholding the 
rates of the utilities in the face of popular 
clamor against them. 

The commissions have made investiga- 
tions and ascertained the facts relating to 
the different factors entering into the basis 
in most cases 


of rates. Their decisions 


have been based upon these facts. In some 
instances, a “political” commission has ren- 
dered decisions not in conformity with the 
facts, and appeals to the courts by the 
utilities have set them right. 

As a result of these years of regulation, 
the path of regulation has been quite 
clearly charted. 

Thus, the utilities know that regardless 
of emotional clamor and sophistries and 


fallacies which may be advanced by agita- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Widman, Mitchell, April 5. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Sun- 
flower Hotel, Abilene, April 13 and 14. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
April 18 and 19. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 23, 24 and 25. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








tors and unthinking people, the commis- 
sions will be influenced only by real facts 
in all demands relative to rate adjustments. 
A 17th Century Prophecy. 

From time to time quotations are taken 
from writings of men, who lived a hun- 
dred or more years ago, regarding develop- 
ments of the future. Attention was di- 
rected recently by President Masaryk, of 
Czechoslovakia, in a radio message to the 
British public concerning the prediction 
made by Johann Amos Comenius, the Mo- 
ravian educator, who wrote the first pic- 
torial school book. He died in 1670 at the 
age of 78. 

President Masaryk, after emphasizing the 
importance of facile communications and 
transportation between nations as a cul- 
tural influence, quoted from Comenius as 


follows: 


“There will come a time when there will 
be ships sailing not only on the water but 
under the water. Airships will be con- 
structed and people will fly from Europe 
to Asia and Africa. Instruments will be 
invented which will enable friends to speak 
together over a distance of more than a 
hundred miles through the air, and an 
apparatus will be constructed with which 
it will be possible to see everything as in 
actual life. 

“If you wish these sensible things to 
come to pass, see to it that in every parish 
there are numbers of wise people who care 
for sound administration of local affairs 
and for proper education for the young, 
for the greatest wealth of a parish con- 
sists in its wise citizens, and of these there 
will be no lack if the young are led toward 
wisdom.” 


There is no questioning the sage advice of 
the last paragraph applied to present times. 
Buy Supplies Now 

On another page of this issue will be 
found an article by one of the manufac- 


turers urging the importance of telephone 
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companies keeping up the maintenance of 
their plants and making purchases of equip- 
ment and supplies at once. As an argu- 
ment for the “Buy Now” policy, the con- 
tribution is effective, as it collects and pre- 
sents the various points stressed in recent 
advertising announcements. 

The obligation of operating companies to 
cooperate with the suppliers of the equip- 
Each branch 
of the telephone industry depends on the 


ment they must use is plain. 
other for existence. Blind selfishness has 
materially added to the difficulties result- 
ing from business depression, but most 
men, when they stop to think, will not 
wholly neglect the obligation they owe to 
those who are their indispensable allies. 

The wave of economy—or rather the 
“pinching down” process—that has spread 
over the country during the slump, has 
gone too far in many cases. Many service 
companies, in their zeal to cut expenditures 
to meet a shrinking income, have postponed 
purchasing equipment and supplies to a 
danger point. Repair and maintenance work 
have fallen behind as the management en- 
deavored to scrape along until times im- 
prove. 

It should be remembered that likewise 
no repairs were made on the historic “Dea- 
con’s one-horse shay,” celebrated in Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ poem, which continued 
to do its work in some miraculous way until 
the day when it just naturally fell apart 
and disintegrated completely, totally be- 
yond any hope of rehabilitation. Some 
such similar fate may overtake the tele- 
phone plants that are so neglected today. 

It should not be forgotten that it will 
be more economical to carry on adequate 
maintenance work now, and at the same 
time make it easier to render good service. 
To let the plant run down is no true econ- 
omy at all. 

Another thing: Now is the right time to 
buy because present prices are lower prob- 
ably than they will be for a long time to 
come. Already there is a tendency to it- 
crease material prices. The service com- 
pany looking for ways to save money can 
best do it by ordering now. 


* * * x 


It is the duty of all telephone companies 
to “Buy Now,” keep their outside plant 
and central office equipment in good condi- 
tion, and thus not only satisfy subscribers 
but cooperate with the manufacturers upon 
whom they must depend in the future. 
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Transpositions in Business Methods 


Discussion of Transpositions or Changes Which Should Be Cut Into Business 
Methods: Public Relations, Handling Complaints, Collections, Stopping Station 
Losses and Selling New Stations—Address Before the Nebraska Convention 


By M. P. Grogan, 


Sales Supervisor, Nebraska-South Dakota Arca, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 


In the early days of the telephone indus- 
try, when we began to string long circuits 
parallel to one another, there was consid- 
erable interference and disturbance which 
seriously affected our service. We found 
that by introducing transpositions on these 
circuits the interference was minimized. 

Our present business methods and prac- 
tices are beginning to correspond to the 
situation of the long parallel circuits; since 
a transposition is nothing but a change, or 
reversal of course, we must now cut in 
or changes, in our 
business methods, to meet present-day con- 
ditions and disturbances. 


some transpositions, 


For a good many years, the more im- 
portant problems in our industry had to do 
with improving the service and expanding 
our plant to meet the public requirements, 
and our business practices were of lesser 
importance. However, under present con- 
ditions, our business methods and practices 
have become of predominant importance in 
the industry, and are likely to continue so. 

Our company has had just about the same 
problems and conditions to meet as yours; 
the ways in which we have attempted to 
meet them may or may not have some ap- 
plication to your own local conditions or 
problems, which are usually a matter for 
individual consideration. However, we do 
wish to recognize that this association as a 
whole and its members as companies and 
individuals, have shown initiative, resource- 
fulness, and sound judgment in a way which 
reflects credit upon the industry. 

These common troubles confronting us 
call for sound and careful business man- 
agement. We had to engineer transposi- 
tions and carefully calculate the ultimate 
overall effect, or they would accomplish no 
good. In the same way, before any action 
is taken which would radically change busi- 
ness methods or practices, a thorough an- 
ilysis of the situation should be made so 
a to determine what the ultimate results 
would be. It would seem, then, that every 
possible advantage should be taken of the 
experience and thoughts of others in the 
industry so as to assure development of the 
best possible plan. 

Our association has been formed for the 
purpose of consolidating and making availa- 
ble for all, the combined knowledge and ex- 
perience of individual members. If we do 
hot take advantage of this service, we are 
hot getting all of the information to which 
We are entitled. In view of the wide ex- 
Perience and the great fund of information 
Possessed by Secretary Kloidy of our asso- 


ciation, it is quite possible that a few sug- 
gestions from him would be of considerable 
practical value and might be worth a great 
deal to every one of us, particularly during 
these troublesome times. . 
The subjects which it seems are of pri- 
mary importance to most of us at this time 
are: Public relations including agitations 
for rate changes, careful handling of com- 
plaints, and close attention to pleasing serv- 








SELLING THE SERVICE. 

By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 
1. Have you made a sale yet? Pros- 
pects for telephone service are everywhere ; 
you'll find them at parties, at dances, at 
your neighbors, on the streets, at clubs, 
and everywhere that people gather. Be 
alert and ready to talk telephone service 
at every opportunity ! 

a 2 one of the many who 
are afraid to talk sales, perhaps you are 
suffering from “stage fright.” If this is so, 
get it out of your system. Go among your 
friends; you know them, they know you, 
and they also know that you work for the 
telephone company. 


you are 


And because of these 
facts you need not be afraid to talk sales 
to them. Take your best friends first; 
after you have made a sale or two, your 
stage fright will become a thing of the 
past. 

3. Persons who depend upon neighbors 
for their telephone service are prospects 
for telephone service, and if gone after in 
the right manner can be sold. Suppose the 
neighbors should move or not be home 
when the telephone is needed for an emer- 
gency call? Ask your prospect those ques- 
tions. His answers may help you close 
the sale. 

4. One of the greatest jobs in the proc- 
ess of selling is educating the prospect to 
the uses and merits of telephone service. 
You are the teacher and your pupils are 
your prospects. Educate your friends by 
explaining to them the different items of 
telephone service, showing them how they 
can be used to advantage. 

5. Everyone has friends with whom 
they like to keep in touch. If they have 
a telephone it is an easy matter to arrange 
for dinners, parties and bridge games. 
But without a telephone, they are prac- 
tically isolated. Friends cannot call them 
and they cannot call their friends. Put 
this one point over to your prospect and 
it will help you to clinch the sale. 
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ice; revenues, including collections, stopping 
station losses, and selling new stations. 

The essence of good public relations, in 
addition to the extremely important first re- 
quirement of good and satisfactory service, 
is a matter of mutual understanding. 

Along with that there must be a founda- 
tion of confidence on the part of the public 
in the management and aims of the utility. 
That confidence can be obtained only 
through sincere and conscientious effort, and 
the sum of all the contacts, services, 
impressions which the public receives. 

The proper and sympathetic handling of 
complaints is especially important during 
times like these, when little mistakes or an 
unsympathetic attitude are even more likely 
to irritate than in more normal times. 

It seems obvious that good service must 
be kept up at all costs. Our customers are 
continuing to pay the same rates; we must 
continue to give them the same service, and 
to do all we can not only to make it still 
better but also to make our service and our 
contacts with the public definitely pleasing 
and satisfactory, from the well-known “cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint.” 


and 


During these times there has been a ten- 
dency on the part of some telephone man- 
agers to want to stay away from their im- 
portant customers. Their reasoning seemed 
to be that they were afraid that if they did 
call on them, they would not be able to 
accomplish anything except to remind them 
that they thought our rates are too high and 
that they had been thinking of ordering 
their telephones out. So these managers 
thought the best way to avoid trouble was 
to stay away from it. 

It is well known that when an ostrich 
hides his head in the sand, he does not avoid 
or prevent trouble; he merely does not see 
it coming until it gets him. Neither can we 
avoid trouble by shutting our eyes to it. 
Our experience has been that the more fre- 
quent our contacts with our customers, the 
better understanding we both have, and the 
more confidence is built up in the minds of 
our customers. 

If a customer thinks our rates are too 
high, it is far better to find that out as soon 
as possible and to give him our side of the 
story. Otherwise his conviction will grow; 
and if he encounters enough other people 
who feel the same way and who do not know 
the other side, that feeling becomes con- 
tagious and spreads rapidly. 

Our experience has been that most of the 
question gnd criticism of our rates resulted: 
First, merely from a lack of understanding 
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of the problems and difficulties of the tele- 
phone business today; and second, from a 
feeling that our business has not been 
affected—that we are going along in com- 
fort, making a good return, while so many 
other businesses are in distress. 
Fundamental Rate Facts. 

The fundamental facts which it seems to 
me we should get before the public are: 

1. Our business has been affected the 
same as most others. We have lost thou- 
sands of stations. In spite of drastic econo- 
mies in every direction, our revenues have 
declined much more than our expenses, 
many of us are actually operating “in the 
red,” while the rest are just barely keeping 
out of the red. 

2. A public utility must stay in business 
and must continue operating through bad 
times and good. 

3. Asa public utility, a telephone com- 
pany is prevented by governmental super- 
vision and regulation from making more 
than a reasonable return in the best of 
times—but it is not assured or guaranteed 
that fair return at any time. 

4. Even though a public utility may run 
at a loss or less than a fair return for a 
number of years, it 1s prevented by law 
from charging rates that would allow it to 
make up for the lean years by higher earn- 
ings in good years. 

5. Other businesses, not regulated by the 
government, may have an opportunity to 
make up present losses with future profits. 
We are not permitted to do that. There- 
fore, would it not be unfair, unreasonable, 
and unsound to inflict further losses on our 
industry through demands for lower rates? 

Prosperity of Farmer. 

It seems obvious that we are just as 
much interested in the return to prosperity 
of the business man and the farmer as they 
are, because our business depends on theirs. 
We all hope and believe that the present 
abnormally low commodity prices are only 
temporary, and that some means will be 
found to restore them to a normal level 
soon. 

That should solve the problem for almost 
everyone; and isn’t that the most construc- 
tive objective for all to work towards, 
rather than the destructive one of trying to 
force more prices down, causing more busi- 
ness failures and still more unemployment ? 
The more prices there are forced down, 
the longer it will take to bring them all 
back up again. 

More than a year ago we began furnish- 
ing information to our employes in all de- 
partments, so that they would have an 
understanding as to why our rates had not 
been reduced. Up to this time we have 
dealt with the situation on more or less of 
a defensive basis, but conditions have 
changed to the point where more aggressive 
tactics are necessary. 

All telephone employes should be thor- 
oughly informed as to the facts in the pres- 
ent situation, and the importance to them 
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and to their companies of getting our story 
to every one with whom they come in con- 
tact. Reports as to the outcome of every 
such interview should be made. When em- 
ployes are unable to satisfy a customer on 
any point, someone who is more familiar 
with the subject and better qualified to dis- 
cuss it, should make contact with that 
customer. 
Rate Justification Suggestions. 

There are two other suggestions which 
I should like to make in regard to justify- 
ing rates. The first is that it is a definite 
responsibility of every telephone man to 
really justify them and not merely to try 
to evade the issue by such phrases as “Well, 
that’s our rate” or “That’s our rule, regula- 
tion or authorized tariff.” 

There should be, and there is, a sound 
and reasonable justification for every rate; 
and you should be sure that it is being 
given to your customers. If we do not 
attempt to justify our own rates, we can 
hardly expect any one else to try to do it 
for us. 

The second suggestion is that so far as 
possible rate justifications should be dealt 
with from the customer or public’s in- 
terest rather than that of the telephone 
company. For instance, take a service con- 
nection or installation charge. A charge of 
that nature is frequently defended merely 
on the basis that it costs the company a 
certain amount of money to do that work 
and, therefore, the customer ought to pay 
that. That is an example of a justification 
of rate from the company’s viewpoint. 

The best and real justification of such a 
charge, however, approaches the matter 
from the customer’s viewpoint. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the telephone company does 
not need to collect a service connection 
charge; it could absorb such costs merely 
by adding a little to the monthly bill of 
each customer. 

However, certain customers cause this 
expense a good deal more than others; some 
may stay in one location 20 or 30 years, 
while others may move every six months. 
The primary responsibility of the telephone 
company is to see that its rates distribute 
the charges for the service among its cus- 
tomers in accordance with the use they 
make and the value they receive. There- 
fore, it is to the interests of the public as a 
whole that such a charge should be made 
to the customers requiring such work, in- 
stead of adding the expense to the monthly 
charges of all customers. 

It has been our experience that by dis- 
cussing our present situation and problems 
frankly and openly with our customers in 
this manner, nine out of ten will at least 
agree that our position is sound and fair. 
After all, the telephone bill is a relatively 
small part of the total budget of the home 
or business. A reduction of 15 or 25 cents 
a month per telephone would not mean very 
much to any individual, but it would make 
a tremendous difference to the telephone 
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companies. Most of those who have had 
to give up their telephone could not pay 
for one right now, no matter how low the 
rate might be made. 

A Collection Suggestion. 

_As to collections, the principal sugges- 
tion is to individualize the treatment. A 
mechanical or arbitrary collection treat- 
ment in these times would cause the loss 
of many stations and much revenue; on the 
other hand, with too lax a policy some cus- 
tomers will allow such a large bill to run up, 
over a period of months, that they will 
finally discontinue service rather than pay 
up such a large balance. Individual judg- 
ment should be used in each case, based on 
the following factors: 

a. Past payment habits of the customer. 

b. His present financial situation and 
credit rating, or general reputation. 

c. What basis of payment he will agree 
to, to take up any balance due and to meet 
the current and future billing. 

It would seem that we should be on safe 
grounds if our collection practices were 
consistent with those of other lines of busi- 
ness in these times. A short-sighted col- 
lection policy can lose friends, customers, 
stations, revenue; a far-sighted, sound pol- 
icy can make new friends and save stations 
and revenue. 

Broader Phases of Sales. 

Perhaps the most important subject at 
this time is that of sales. For a good many 
years, we didn’t have to sell services; the 
public came in and took them away from 
us. Now the shoe’s on the other foot; 
we're going to have to go out and take some 
sales or orders away from the public. 

In connection with trying to stop station 
losses, we have found the following points 
important : 

1. The morale of all employes must be 
maintained—they hear so many hard: luck 
stories, in dealing with disconnect requests, 
that they are soon likely to believe that 
none of the disconnects can be saved, unless 
their supervisors help to maintain their 
confidence. 

2. Persistence is important. We must 
be sure we have found out the real reason 
the customer is ordering out his service, re- 
gardless of what he first tells us; and we 
must not give up too easily in our attempts 
to hold a customer. 

3. We must personalize our sales talk. 
We must first find out in what ways that 
customer has used the service before, espe- 
cially for any emergencies, and then dwell 
on the advantages which those uses have to 
the customer. 

4. We make every effort to save the 
station when the order comes in to our 
office, whether by telephone or at the coun- 
ter; but if that attempt is not successful 
we make a personal interview at the cus- 
tomer’s residence, within a day or so. 

We are making these premise interviews 
with 60 to 70 per cent of our customers 
ordering their service out; the remainder 
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are cases where the effort is clearly useless, 
such aS moving out of town or moving 
where service is furnished. We are saving 
30 to 35 per cent of those we call on, and 
the great majority 
manently. 


remain saved per- 

5. Employes must be given information 
and training to help them do this work. 
From our experience a sales-trained em- 
ploye will get about twice the results ob- 
tainable without such training. Further- 
more, all employes should be urged to save 
disconnects among their friends, before the 
order reaches the telephone office. 

6. We have found that frequent con- 
tacts with our customers, for sales or other 
purposes, do not stimulate “out” orders; in 
fact we have presented many that way 
which would have been harder to deal with 
once the customer had made up his mind 
and had given the out order to us. 


Selling Stations. 

Next is selling stations, which is the big 
job ahead, to regain the customers and 
revenue we have lost. There is the biggest 
and best prospect list we have had for 
years! 

Some of the plans we are using to sell 
new stations, or rather to resell former 
ones, are: 

1. As a continuing proposition, all em- 
ployes take advantage of every opportunity 
to sell stations. That is part of their re- 
sponsibility, whether on the job or off, and 
regardless of their regular line of work. 

We do not give them any bonus, com- 
mission, or prize for this, any more than 
for any other part of their job. Loyalty, 
self-interest, competitive contents, and 
recognition of good work are factors which 
help to obtain results. 

2. In all of our exchanges we maintain 
a prospect list consisting of all former cus- 
tomers for the last several years, and the 
names of new families moved in as we get 
them. 

In many exchanges up to 800 or 1,000 sta- 
tions, the employes voluntarily arrange for 
a contest once or twice a year. The town is 
divided into blocks and sections; each em- 
ploye selects a section and canvasses every 
non-user in the section. The best prospects 
who are not sold are called on again by 
the manager. 

3. We have used commission salesmen 
in a half-dozen of our larger exchanges, 
paying them the first month’s service charge 
as commission. We had varying success 
With this project, which is still continued in 
Omaha. 

Unless you are able to give close enough 
supervision to assure that the job is being 
handled on a block-to-block, cold canvass 
basis, rather than fixed territorial assign- 
ments, you will find that they are merely 
gathering in business which would come in 
to you anyway. 

4. In connection with canvassing former 
tural customers, we have found preceding 
the premise interview, a personal, local- 
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ized sort of a letter from the manager, and 
a pamphlet pointing out the advantages and 
economies of a telephone on a farm, to be 
very effective. 

5. As in the matter of saving discon- 
nects, informational assistance and_ sales 
training of employes will make a decided 
improvement in the results. Persistence is 
also important—in some cases six or eight 
calls are made before a sale finally results, 
and many town residence stations are finally 
sold in the evening, when both members 
of the family are home. 

We have had many cases where the use 
of the telephone for long distance was the 
principal factor in saving or selling sta- 
tions. The best way to stimulate the use 
of long distance for business or social pur- 
poses is first to be sure that your customers 
understand how simple and easy it is to use 
long distance; and second, to suggest 
definite uses in particular cases. We all 
have occasions now and then when the 


11 


quickest, cheapest and most satisfactory way 
to get something done is to use long dis- 
tance; but that does not always occur to 
your customer—and he probably does not 
know the rate is so low. 

Present business conditions may seem 
discouraging and to some even hopeless; it 
is true that some have suffered and all have 
been adversely affected. I do not pretend 
to know how or when an improvement will 
come about, but I do know this: 

Our country and our institutions have 
come through a number of depressions be- 
fore this one, and some as severe as this; 
there are some indications that the worst 
is over, and there is every reason to believe 
that sooner or later things will begin to 
right themselves. In the meantime, it is 
our job to carry on as best we can. 

A day will come again when our industry 
will resume its normal growth; within the 
last several months one of the leading na- 
tional statistical 
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HIS COLOR SCHEME 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


| A small-minded person cannot develop a business, for which he is pri- 
marily responsible, after it reaches the point in its growth where its success 
will depend increasingly more, as time goes on, upon leadership and initiative. 
A small-minded person’s mind is a poor measuring stick to use to chart out 


A broad-minded person cannot help but develop a business for which he 
I recall to mind such a character as the latter. 
manager and owner of a small telephone company in the early days. 
neighboring telephone companies were struggling with 
common to all telephone companies, his little company prospered and grew in 


Owners of these neighboring telephone companies could not understand 
why Mr. Bowen never had as many telephones out of order, even in bad 
weather, as they did; why he never had employe troubles and they never knew 
where they stood with their employes; how he could get new subscribers, and 
they were not able to hold what they had; what he did to make every sub- 
scriber a booster, while their subscribers complained at the slightest provoca- 
And, last but not least, how did he manage to have such good collec- 
tions, even in hard times, while they had to fight or beg for their money? + 

Mr. Bowen was not a harsh manager, but he was a strict one. 
to work for him. They realized he meant business and required the same of 
I believe the secret of his success was due to the fact that no complaint 
was allowed to be disrezarded, no matter how trivial it appeared. 

He had two forms for orders and the nature of the orders was designated 
One was white and the other pink. The white 
forms were used for orders for new telephones, changes, directory listings, etc. 
The pink forms were used for complaints and discontinuance of service. 

One thing he would not tolerate, if it came to his attention, was the failure 
of an employe to write up a complaint report. These reports always came to 
He was never too busy to analyze them, according to their 


He often used an old-fashioned expression which we would do well to 
revive and use today in business: “Our troubles are responsible for half of our 
We might add, “They are mighty good measuring sticks.” 


Trouble complaints are like misery; they like company. 


He was the 
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early-day problems 
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its opinion, after thorough research and an- 
alysis, that while the telephone industry had 
temporarily lost ground, it was far from 
the saturation point and could expect many 
more years of growth. 

From our experience, the public as a 
whole is primarily interested in cbtaining 
the best, most comprehensive and reliable 
telephone service that can be obtained, of 
course, within reasonable limits. Because 
of the vital part which telephone service 
may and does play in the conduct of busi- 
ness and personal affairs from day to day, 
as well as in emergencies, and since its 
nominal cost is relatively such a small part 
of the budget of a business concern, farm, 
family, or individual, it is much more to the 
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public interest that the service be always 
and instantly available, than it would be to 
do anything which would result in further 
revenue losses, which would endanger the 
service, efficiency, and capacity to meet 
future demands for telephone service. 


Interesting Program Arranged for 
South Dakota Convention. 

The annual convention of the South 
Dakota Telephone Association is scheduled 
tc convene at the city hall in Mitchell 
on Wednesday, April 5. Because of pres- 
ent conditions, and, after due consideration, 
the board of directors decided on a one- 
day convention. A program has been ar- 
ranged to fit present conditions which will 


What Operators Want to Know 


Telephone Operators Have Proved That They Are Equal to 
Any Emergency That May Arise—Emergency Calls Defined 
and Routines Outlined for Handling Such Calls—No. 92 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


What should you do if you hear some one 
calling “Help! Help!”? is asked in ques- 
tion No. 3. Telephone operators have 
proved in so many instances that they are 
equal to any emergency that it is hardly 
necessary to answer this question. Nearly 
everyone is familiar with cases where the 
promptness and courage of a telephone 
operator have prevented loss of life and 
property. But since the question has been 
asked we will outline the routine for han- 
dling emergency calls. The following are 
classed as emergency calls: 


(1) A call for the police or fire depart- 
ment where the calling party indicates that 
an emergency exists, or a call on which the 
operator hears such cries as, “Help! 
Help!,” “Police!”, “Fire!”, or a similar 
appeal for immediate assistance. 

(2) A call for an ambulance, hospital or 
doctor, where the calling party indicates 
that an emergency exists, or a call on which 
an appeal is made for medical aid of any 
apparent urgency. 

(3) A call where the calling party re- 
ports a wire down, a broken gas or water 
main, a forest fire, or any public disaster 
or emergency requiring the aid of municipal 
authorities. 

Where necessary, local instructions may 
be issued to classify other calls as emer- 
gency calls. These instructions will in- 
clude such details as the specific stations to 
be called for the various emergencies. 

As soon as the operator recognizes a 
call as being an emergency call, she should 
concentrate her entire attention upon its 
completion and should notify her supervisor 
or chief operator as soon as possible with- 
out delaying the completion of the call. The 
operator should hold hersef in readiness to 
render any assistance which may seem 
necessary or advisable. 


If the calling party indicates that he can- 
not remain at the telephone, obtain his num- 
ber, inquire the location and the nature of 
the emergency—unless he has given it—and 
tell him you will report it for him. Hold 
the calling line until instructed by your 
supervisor or chief operator to release it. 
If the calling party leaves the telephone 
before you have determined the location of 
the emergency, immediately report the mat- 
ter to your supervisor or chief operator. 

Make a memorandum of the details which 
you obtain in the course of handling an 
emergency call, such as the time, the calling 
and called numbers, the name and address 
if given, nature of emergency, etc. Report 


‘these details to your supervisor or chief 


operator. 

Do not make a charge for an emergency 
call originating from any class of station 
in the local service area. If an emergency 
call is received from a line on which serv- 
ice is denied for non-payment, proceed with 
the call as though service had not been 
denied. 

This outlines the major routines in con- 
nection with the handling of emergency 
calls. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. When a chargeable report is given to 
a party at a pay station on an out col- 
lect call, how is this handled? 

2. Explain the meaning of the 
method. 

3. What should an operator do if she 
hears someone calling “Help! Help!”? 

4. If the calling party does not indicate 

when he wishes the call tried again, how 

should you proceed? 

What is the meaning of “multi-switch” 

telephone calls? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 24. 
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furnish opportunities for everyone to dis- 
cuss his problems and to listen to sugges- 
tions from telephone folks who handled 
like problems successfully. 

The convention will start at 9:00 o'clock 
on Wednesday morning. At the comple- 
tion of routine business, H. F. McCulla, 
assistant general commercial superintend- 
ent, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., will address the convention 
on the subject, “In a Time Like This.” 
The remainder of the forenoon will be 
taken up with open discussions. 

Luncheon will be served at noon in the 
dining room of the Hotel Widman. At 1:30 
p. m. Mayor George Fredericks will ad- 
dress the convention and will be imme- 
diately followed by an address from a 
member of the South Dakota Board of 
Railroad Commissioners. 

Every telephone company is urged to be 
represented at this convention. The pro- 
gram is arranged so all present can discuss 
their problems and listen to suggestions 
by others. Non-members, and everyone in- 
terested in the telephone industry in any 
way, are especially invited to attend this 
convention. The association’s headquar- 
ters will be located in the Widman Hotel, 
including the office of Thomas Phalen, of 
Aberdeen, secretary. H. M. Schumacher, 
of Alexandria, is president. 


Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association to Hold Meeting. 

The Petroleum Industry Electrical As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in 
Tulsa, Okla., at the Mayo Hotel on April 
13, 14 and 15. The association consists 
of the executives of telegraph, telephone, 
electrical and power departments of each 
representative company in the petroleum 
industry. An annual meeting is held for 
the mutual benefit derived from discus- 
sions of maintenance, construction and 
operation of power and communication 
systems. 

On the evening of the second day of 
the meeting, April 14, the association plans 
to have a banquet for those present. 

The present officers are: President, 
R. M. Bayless, Humble Pipe Line Co., of 
Houston, Texas; vice-president, C. O. 
Shirley, Phillips Petroleum Co., of Bar- 
tlesville, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, H. E. 
Browne, Sinclair Prairie Pipe Line Co., of 
Independence, Kans. 


Germany Calls Moratorium on Ser- 
vice Connection Charges. 
During 1933, telephone subscribers in 
Germany who for reasons of economy are 
compelled to cancel their telephone serv- 
ice, may have it re-established at any time 
up to January 1, 1936, without payment of 
the usual service connection charges. 
During the period between January and 
September of 1932, the decrease in tele- 
phone stations about 
100,000. 


in Germany was 
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Booklet Tells the Telephone Rate Story 


Clever Illustrations With Brief Comments and Explanations Give Answers 
to Common Questions Asked Concerning the Telephone Business and Its 
Rates—Used Effectively by the West Coast Telephone Co., of Everett, Wash. 
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The West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, 
Wash., of which E. R. Hannibal is vice- 
president and general manager, recently 
mailed out an eight-page folder with its 
monthly bills. On the cover page is an 
illustration depicting a scholar learning 
“The A B C of the Telephone Business.” 
Inside is presented “An Answer to Some 
Common Questions About the Telephone 
Business and Its Rates.” The discussion is 
divided into 11 brief sections, each with a 


calls in bulk and store them practically uniform at all times. 
away for future delivery. The telephone business may be compared 
2 to a rural school district. The cost of 
The telephone 
business is the only 
utility that furnishes, OTHER RAW \ / 
owns and maintains all the [MATERIALS NY 4 


apparatus used in connection 

with the rendering” of their * 

service. e 
All other utilities require 

their patrons to furnish the 


wiring, piping, ranges, light 
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fixtures, tubs, faucets and all the other 
apparatus used on their premises; in other 
words, the telephone company is the only 
utility that does not require its patrons to 





clear-cut illustration of the 
point brought out. The text 





matter and illustrations of the 
booklet follow as many man- 
agers undoubtedly will be inter- 
ested in this interest-attract- 
ing and readable presentation 
of a subject much before them 
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An Answer to Some Common Questions 
About the Telephone Business and 
Its Rates. 
endian 
Telephone companies do not sell a com- 
modity but sell service. We don’t sell tele- 

Phones—we sell telephone calls. 
The butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker sell actual measurable things, 


maintaining the school is about the same 
if there are two or 22 students. 
—4— 

Over a 15-year period telephone rates 
have not increased in the same proportion 
as other commodities, and in many cases 
the present schedule is the same as it was 
before the war. 

— §— 

Prices for the highly specialized materials 
needed by telephone companies have not 
come down in line with prices of raw ma- 
terial. Some items, telephones in particular, 





make an investment before 
they can receive service. 
= 

Unlike the merchant who is 
able to reduce his investment 
when business falls off, by 
simply cutting down on stock 
replacements, the telephone 
company’s investment in tele- 
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cost more today than ever before in the 
histury of the business. 


—6— 

Telephone companies are limited by law 
as to their earnings and are not permitted 
to earn large returns during good times. 
So in order to stay in business, they cannot 
operate long at a loss during times of 
depression. 

—_]— 

Telephone companies have suffered a big 
decrease in revenue on account of losses 
in subscriber’s revenue and reduction in the 
number of toll messages. Many companies 
(and the West Coast Telephone Co. is one 
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cannot be dispensed with if service is 


maintained. 


alten 

Telephone service is a necessity to a com- 
munity; and in order to insure its per- 
manence, revenues must be maintained so 
at least operating expenses will be paid 
until better times. 

The telephone industry, in this country, 
is right now in a more precarious financial 
situation than is the average individual or 
business. We do not ask for sympathy, we 
are willing to stand our share of the nat- 
ural losses this business depression brings— 
but we do want the general public, and in 
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Telephone Development of the 
World Declined During 1931. 
According to the January issue of The 

Telegraph & Telephone Journal, of Lon- 

don, England, the year 1931 was the first 


-.in which world telephone development re- 
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of them) have found it necessary to discon- 
tinue payment of dividends on account of 
decreased earnings. 
Ba 

Experiments in rate reductions have 
proved conclusively that the number of sub- 
scribers will not be increased if rates are 
reduced, for 25 or 50 cents a month reduc- 
tion has no effect on individual’s ability to 
pay. 

The percentage of loss in high-rate areas 
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tions receding from 35,343,000 
in 1930 to approximately 35,- 
169,000, a loss of about 174,000 
stations. 

The earliest returns received, 
showing a loss of half a mil- 
lion telephones in the United 
< States and 90,000 in Germany, 
foreshadowed a much heavier 
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Costa Rica. 








has been no greater than in places where 
rates are low, and in many cases, not so 
much. 

— 

Even with the present scale of commodity 
prices, by taking into consideration the pro- 
tection afforded and the time and travel 
saved, telephone service is about the cheap- 
est thing one can buy. 

If a telephone saves a mile or two of 
automobile driving a day, it has paid for 


Radio telephone service be- 
tween the United States and Costa Rica 
was inaugurated on March 20 through con- 
versations participated in by diplomatic offi- 
cials of the two countries and representa- 
tives of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the International Radio Co. 
of Costa Rica. Costa Rica is the second 
Central American republic to be brought 
within voice range of Bell System tele- 
phones. Service was extended to Panama, 
its next-door neighbor to the south, late 
last month. 





The new Miami, Fla., radio 
station of the Bell System is 
the terminal of the circuit in 
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Costa Rica, in San Jose. The 








radio station is at Cartago, a 








itself. In cases of extreme emergency, it 
is impossible to place a value on telephone 
service. 
—10-- 
Almost 50 per cent of telephone revenue 
is paid out in salaries and wages which 





few miles south of San Jose, 
and wire lines connect to the latter city. 
The new service will enable any Bell Sys- 
tem subscriber to talk with San Jose from 
his business or home telephone. The charge 
for a three-minute talk from New York or 
a neighboring city is $21. 


total decline, but the fairly 
steady progress made in most European 
countries has reduced the loss to the figure 
above mentioned. Statistics have not yet 
been received from Japan, and in the pres- 
ent economic position of the world no al- 
lowance has been made in the estimated 
total for an increase in that Empire. 

The total number of telephones is dis- 
tributed as follows: Europe, 10,532,000 
in 1930, and 10,926,000 in 1931; Asia, 1,- 
413,000, 1930 and 1,408,000, 1931; Africa, 
238,000, 1930 and 244,500, 1931; North 
America, 21,836,000, 1930 and 21,281,000, 
1931; South America, 620,000, 1930 and 
633,000, 1931; Australasia, 704,000, 1930 
and 676,500, 1931; Total, 35,343,000, 1930 
and 35,169,000, 1931. 


Mechanical Answering of Tele- 
phones Provided for Austrians. 
An ingenious apparatus, which is to be 

attached for the small monthly rental of 

two schillings to Austrian telephones it 

Vienna this month, at the subscriber’s wish 

will answer the telephone for him in his 

absence. 

When no one is available to take calls, 
the subscriber sets the apparatus to indi- 
cate the hour at which he will be back. 
Any one calling him up is automatically in- 
formed by gong strokes when he will agai? 
be obtainable at the telephone. 

The subscriber is also able to sec of 
coming back how many calls he has had. 
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Connecting Company Public Relations 


Connecting Company Instructor Tells of Her Work and Visits in Various Com- 
pany Exchanges—Suggestions for Improving Service and Clearing Up Traffic 
Problems—Paper Read Before Traffic Conference at New York Convention 


By Miss Mary C. McCarthy, 


Instructor, The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I can think of no more appropriate sub- 
ject to discuss than to tell you of the work 
in which I have been interested for the past 
three years—connecting company activities 
and relations in western Pennsylvania. 

In the early part of 1924, many requests 
were received from the connecting com- 
panies in our territory for assistance in 
solving their operating problems. It seemed 
advisable, therefore, to assign a traffic rep- 
resentative from our company to devote her 
entire time to connecting company work. 

Miss Mary Wilhelm was selected as the 
first connecting company instructor. As a 
result of her efforts, the connecting com- 
panies were quick to realize the value of 
the new job and much benefit resulted, both 
to the connecting companies and to our 
company. 

Miss Wilhelm was particularly interested 
in the development of short-haul toll han- 
dling by the connecting companies. During 
her term as connecting company instructor, 
the volume of short-haul business handled 
by the connecting companies was greatly 
increased and the quality of its handling 
improved. 

During the latter part of 1925, Miss Wil- 
helm was transferred to the Pittsburgh toll 
office as chief operator and Miss Mildred 
Bates was selected to take her place. Miss 
Bates continued the work, which Miss Wil- 
helm had started, until 1929, when she re- 
signed to be married. At that time I was 
selected to fill the vacancy created by Miss 
Bates and have spent my entire time on 
connecting company work since then. 

There are at the present time in Western 
Pennsylvania, some 83 connecting com- 
panies with 156 central offices of which 12 
are toll centers. These connecting com- 
panies originate an aggregate toll business 
amounting to approximately $1,000,000 in 
gross revenue per year. 

My visits to these connecting companies 
are programmed in such a way that I get 
to each central office twice a year. This 
necessitates an average of about four visits 
per week, Occasionally, special visits are 
necessary because of requests from the com- 
panies to have a specific problem solved. 
In such cases, of course, the regular pro- 
gram of visits has to be modified accord- 
ingly. 

A few years ago, it was thought desirable 
to have our field people make regular con- 
tacts with the connecting companies, in ad- 
dition to the contacts made by the connect- 
Ing company instructor. Accordingly, the 
Plant, traffic, and commercial people in each 


district now make regular contacts with the 
connecting companies in their respective 
districts. This plan has proven desirable 
since the work of the field people is so 
closely bound with that of the connecting 
companies. 

The chief operator at each of our toll 








Subscriber’s Telephone Habits Re- 
flects Upon Service Received. 
A customer’s telephone habits have 

an important bearing upon the service 

he receives. 

A customer may make a habit of not 
answering his telephone promptly. 
This often results in the calling party 
hanging up. The customer is then an- 
noyed by finding no one on the tele- 
phone when he finally answers. 

Again, a customer may rely too 
greatly upon his memory and may 
give the operator a number other than 
the one he desires, resulting not only 
in irritation to himself but to the party 
called in error. 

The customer may speak in such a 
low tone of voice, or with such poor 
enunciation, that the operator may mis- 
understand the number desired or may 
have to request him to repeat it.— 
F. G. Macarow, General Traffic Man- 
ager, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Washington, D. C. 








centers calls by telephone each month the 
chief operator of the connecting company 
offices for whom she is the toll center. She 
discusses with these chief operators the 
quality of the toll service being given and 
attempts to clear up any difficulties which 
may have occurred during the month. 

In addition to this, the district traffic su- 
perintendents make regular visits to the 
connecting companies in their territory each 
month to. discuss mutual problems. In this 
way, an average of 150 contacts is made 
each month with the connecting companies 
by chief operators and district men. 

I should like to tell you briefly what I do 
on my visits and the major items in which 
I am interested at present. First of all, I 
make arrangements to visit an office, ascer- 
taining the time most suitable to do so. 
Some of the offices are in remote parts of 
the territory and in the winter months are 
almost inaccessible. 

I should like to say here that the officials 
of these connecting companies have been 
extremely kind in helping me to get to their 
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offices, in many instances driving miles to 
meet me at some designated point. These 
officials generally take me into their confi- 
dence and tell me frankly what their prob- 
lems are, not only traffic, but plant and 
commercial as well. 

As a result of this, I have been able in 
many instances to eliminate unfavorable 
conditions through the cooperation of our 
plant, traffic or commercial departments. 
Here are some of the items which interest 
me and which I discuss when I am in one 
of the central offices : 

THe GENERAL QUALITY OF SERVICE: 
Does the operating force meet the require- 
ments of the traffic, both as regards total 
numbers and distribution throughout the 
day? Is the service prompt, accurate and 
courteous? Are the standard local and toll 
operating practices being followed? Are 
toll tickets carefully prepared and accur- 
ately timed? 

I cannot, of course, make a detailed study 
of these features, but my experience has 
taught me to form a fairly accurate im- 
pression of the work, through personal ob- 
servation. I particularly encourage the con- 
necting company chief operators in calling 
Bell chief operators to report or discuss 
service difficulties which may arise and 
which may be in the control of the Bell 
offices. 

As often as possible I arrange to have 
connecting company operators visit the Bell 
office which acts as their toll center. These 
visits are invariably beneficial since they 
provide an opportunity for the Bell and 
connecting company people to get better 
acquainted with one another and to discuss 
mutual problems. 

WorKING ConpDITIONS OF THE OPERATORS : 
Are the state labor laws being observed? 
Are the proper provisions made for the 
operators’ comfort? Are the surroundings 
clean and attractive? Do the operators 
seem satisfied and contented with their 
work? 

PostiInG OF INFORMATION: Are the tours 
of duty posted? Is a copy of the state labor 
laws posted? Is the “A” board toll bulletin 
posted and correct? Are the proper direc- 
tories on hand and up-to-date? 

ComBINED LINE AND RECORDING SERVICE: 
A number of years ago this service was 
offered to all connecting companies and was 
accepted by most of them. As a result of 
this, a large percentage of connecting com- 
pany subscribers are now receiving toll 
service on a non-hang-up basis. We are in- 
terested at present in increasing this per- 
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centage. In order to do this, it has been 
necessary to eliminate certain unsatisfactory 
equipment conditions. 

3y terminating the trunks from the con- 
necting company offices directly on the 
combined line and recording board at the 
toll center, it is possible to give the cus- 
tomers at the connecting company office the 
same grade of toll service as that given to 
customers at the toll center office. We have, 
therefore, been undertaking a program of 
rearranging the ringdown trunks to the 
various toll centers on this basis. 

We have in our territory several large 
connecting company toll centers which 
have for some time been operating on a 
combined line and recording basis. They 
have also recently inaugurated the changes 
in toll operating methods, which are incor- 
porated in the new toll operating practices. 


TELEPHONY 


An interesting development of the com- 
bined line and recording method is the fact 
that many of the connecting companies 
have discontinued writing copy tickets at 
their offices and have accepted the ticket 
record made at the toll center, thereby sav- 
ing themselves both time and expense. 

EguipMENT: Is the switchboard being 
maintained properly? Are the subscribers’ 
lines and stations maintained properly? Is 
transmission on the toll lines satisfactory ? 
Is trouble cleared promptly? Is the calcu- 
lagraph functioning properly? 

After each visit I prepare a report, set- 
ting forth the existing conditions and mak- 
ing whatever recommendations seem proper. 
Copies of this report are sent to the con- 
necting companies involved and to all of 
our department heads who are responsible 
for following up all matters pertaining to 
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their respective departments. A ccpy of 
the report is also sent to our  vice- 


president and general manager, Francis J. 
Chesterman. 

I should like to say that Mr. Chesterman 
is intensely interested in connecting com- 
pany work and reads personally each of 
the reports which are forwarded to him. 
On my desk in Pittsburgh, I keep a master 
follow-up record. I go over it carefully 
each week to make sure that all matters 
concerning connecting companies which re- 
quire attention are promptly closed. 

I like connecting company work im- 
mensely and particularly the spirit of the 
people with whom I deal. They are, almost 
without exception, anxious to give good 
service, anxious to learn more about oper- 
ating, and appreciative to a marked degree 
for all that I do for them. 


Supporting Independent Manufacturers 


Operating Companies: Keep Your Plant and Equipment in a Condition to 
Give Satisfactory Service and at the Same Time Help Manufacturers ‘‘Carry 
On"’—Necessary Improvements Postponed May Deteriorate Plant Irreparably 


President, Runsel Cord & Wire Co., 


I want to compliment TELEPHONY on its 
policy of urging operating companies to 
“Buy Now.” No sounder editorial stand 
could be taken in the interests of the indus- 
try, for the fortunes of the operators and 
manufacturers are so closely interwoven 
that they must, of necessity, stand together 
for their mutual protection. 


It is obviously the duty of the operating 
companies to help the manufacturers “carry 
on” in these troubled times, so that the 
manufacturers in turn may continue to 
serve the industry. But more important to 
the exchanges is their need to keep their 
plants in a condition to give satisfactory 
service to their subscribers. This is so 
imperative that far-seeing operating men 
have maintained their plant equipment at a 
high level, even at the sacrifice of dividends. 

In discussing this important subject, 
President F. B. MacKinnon in addressing 
the group conferences of the United States 
association at Columbus and Des Moines 
last October, said: 


W. R. McCanne, president of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., and 
George R. Folds, president of the Cook 
Electric Co., in their addresses have pointed 
out very clearly the position of our manu- 
facturing companies. 

They have expressed the belief that the 
operating companies are too reluctant to 
purchase needed equipment for replace- 
ments and repairs; that many of these 
operating companies have adequate depre- 
ciation reserves set up in the past years for 
replacements ; that many such replacements 
should be made now; and that, under the 
machinery which has been set up by the 
federal government, financial assistance can 


By W. L. Runzel, 


be obtained on such terms as will enable 
any company desiring to do so to obtain 
money for the purchase of equipment on 
reasonable terms. 

These representatives of our manufac- 
turers have called your attention to their 
need of orders that will keep the factory 
going and furnish employment to the 
trained men who should be employed. 
There is no question that the factory is 

















‘““A Sane, Middle Ground Can Be Reached,”’ 
Says Mr. Runzel, ‘“‘Where the Volume of 
Buying Can Be Increased Sufficiently to 
Protect the Manufacturers and Keep Their 
Vital Services to Exchanges Intact. Only 
by Proper Cooperation Can the Independ- 
ent Industry Survive and Prosper.” 


Chicago, Ill. 


essential to the operating companies ; there 
is no question that some of our companies 
can, and should, make arrangements for 
financing equipment replacements, thereby 
maintaining our factories and assisting in 
furnishing employment to thousands of 
men. 


Mr. MacKinnon then analyzed the condi- 
tions of the A, B and C companies from 
1928 to 1932 inclusive, and concluded: 


There are companies that are at the dan- 
ger point of sacrificing plant and service to 
interest and dividend requirements. This 
is the most dangerous point a company can 
reach. Experience has taught us that a 
plant not properly maintained, rapidly de- 
teriorates to a point where the only remedy 
is entire reconstruction; and where will the 
money come from? 

Not for many years again will there be 
investors buying “sight unseen.’ Our vet- 
eran managers, familiar with telephone 
properties and their operation, know the 
only way to protect the investment of their 
stockholders is to keep the properties in the 
very best condition. Some of our new 
banking partners, washed in by the wave 
of promotion that almost overwhelmed us, 
should “stop, look, and listen” to men who 
know. The greatest menace to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the Independent group 
is the banker-promoter who does not 
understand. 


That is so clear a presentation that he 
who runs may read. 

Both Mr. McCanne and Mr. Folds in 
their addresses approached the question 
from other angles, that of taking advantage 
of the depreciation allowance, building good 
will, improvement in service and, of course, 

(Please turn to page 35.) 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Iowa Newspaper Looks at Rates 

From Taxpayers’ Viewpoint. 

The mayor of Clinton, Iowa, a few 
weeks ago wrote a letter to each of the 
local public utilities demanding reduced 
rates. His letters were handed to the 
Clinton Herald, but were not published. 

Later the mayor received a reply from 
the Interstate Power Co., citing several re- 
ductions; he also received replies from 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
the water company, stating that they would 
welcome a conference. 

These replies were published in the 
Herald, together with the mayor’s original 
letters, and under the heading of “Current 
Comment,” an editorial on February 25 
set forth the attitude of the paper. The edi- 
torial looks at the situation from the 
best interests of the people and of the 
utilities. It says: 


Mayor Harry Bulow’s request to the 
public utility companies for reductions 
in rates has occasioned some discussion 
this week. The mayor is to be com- 
mended for inviting the utilities to make 
voluntary reductions, but the wisdom of 
premature publication of his correspon- 
dence is subject to question. 

There is reason to agree that a quiet 
investigation by the mayor—and, if he 
so desired, by the council committee on 
electric light, power, gas, water, tele- 
phone and telegraph—before initiating 
public agitation would have served the 
same purpose without unnecessarily, pos- 
sibly unjustly, arousing public sentiment. 

Had such an investigation revealed 
that the utilities are unfair to their Clin- 
ton customers, that rates could be re- 
duced without paralyzing the ability of 
the companies to give efficient service, 
and the utilities remained obdurate, un- 
willing to make those reductions, then 
publicity and agitation would be the in- 
dicated recourse. 

Because of the demonstrable fact that 
as demand for, and volume output of, 
the products of most public utilities de- 
creases, the unit cost increases, it is 
hardly probable that the utilities will find 
it possible to comply with the mayor’s 
request. 

As a matter of economic truth, public 
utilities are better able to grant rate re- 
ductions at times when the demand for 
their Product is somewhere near their 
Capacity output than when decreased de- 
mand compels the utility to maintain idle 
machinery in which vast sums of capi- 
tal are invested. 

Such reductions were made by at least 
one of the utilities—the only one which 
thus far has submitted a written reply to 
the mayor—and it is entirely possible 
that the others will be able to show that 
the public has been given the benefit of 
increased demand, when that demand 
existed, either through rates already at 
the minimum, through improved and en- 
arged service, or through a combination 
ot such channels. 

In all events, should public utility rates 
faithfully follow the ups and downs of 
emand, the utilities could with good 


grace come before the council at this 
time and make a request for rate in- 
creases. That in fact is being done in 
some instances—notably by the railroads. 

The Herald holds no brief for the pub- 
lic utilities, but it is vitally interested in 
the welfare of the taxpayers of Clinton 
and the preservation of their purses 
against unwise tax expenditures. Should 
the companies declare it impossible to 
grant rate reductions and the council 
persist in an attempt to enforce rate de- 
creases, an expensive legal controversy 
would ensue. 

That contention, carried through the 
courts, might conceivably more than off- 
set in cost to the city all of the splendid 
economies that Mayor Bulow and his 
administration have effected. The bill 
would fall upon the taxpayers of the city, 
and in return they might receive noth- 
ing. 

Premature publication of the mayor’s 
initial correspondence, which in fact was 
little more than a _ gesture, therefore 
served only to stir the public mind—to 
raise hopes that, without some indication 
from the utilities as to what they could 
or could not do with respect to the may- 
or’s request, might be turned to the most 
bitter form of disappointment. This, 
the Herald endeavored to avert by not 
making public the mayor’s letters at the 
time they were dispatched. 

None of which, however, is in any 
sense a criticism of the mayor's laudable 
desire to procure lower utility rates for 
the people of Clinton, if such reductions 
are obtainable. Only the method adopted 
is in question. 


In Iowa there is no state commission 
to regulate rates of utilities, so in the 
event local authorities are unable to agree 
with the utilities, the matter is taken to 
the courts. It is encouraging to see that 
the editor of one newspaper is keeping his 
feet on the ground, unaffected by the pop- 
ular clamor for rate reductions without 
adequate and just reasons. 





Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Witt TELL, 

That R. C. X. means remote-controlled 
automatic exchange. 

That in 1880 there were 30,872 Bell tele- 
phones in the United States, which had 
increased to 211,503 in 1890. 

That an average of 3,200 telephone calls 
is handled each day on the police head- 
quarters switchboard in Washington, D. C. 

That the woodwork of most tropical 
switchboards is of Honduras mahogany or 
its equal. Teakwood is also quite com- 
monly used. 

That the local exchange service of the 
Bell System involves the handling of some 
75,000,000 calls a day, of which about 45,- 
000,000 are handled manually and the re- 
mainder through dial equipment. 

That the present-day ringer boxes are 
only about one-half the size of the older 
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style boxes, yet contain everything the older 
box did and are fully as efficient, durable 
and accessible. 

That a patented, interconnected metal 
trench and excavation guard designed for 
the purpose of replacing the older style 
wooden “barricade,” recently appeared on 
the market. The guard is also equipped 
with a bracket suitable for holding flags by 
day and lanterns by night. 

That when making cable insulation tests 
with a megger, the capacity of the con- 
ductors acts as a condenser and they become 
charged; if accidentally discharged, the 
splicer may be injured. The arc resulting 
from one of these discharges can ignite 
explosive gas; for this reason the con- 
ductors should not be discharged in the 
manhole. 

That lineman’s climbers are usually fur- 
nished in sizes varying by half-inches from 
14 inches to 19 inches. The size is meas- 
ured from the instep to the extreme end of 
the leg iron. 

That service accuracy is affected both by 
telephone company faults and by mistakes 
made by users. At the present time the in- 
accuracies resulting from each of these 
causes are running 1 per cent. 


When the Telephone Was Young 
in Washington, D. C. 
3y Frank Hatt Cuizps, 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

In the winter of 1877-8 one of the first 
telephone lines in the city of Washington, 
D. C.—and I think it was the first—extend- 
ed from the Capitol to the government 
printing office, some three-quarters of a 
mile to the north. Its chief object was to 
enable members of Congress to place orders 
without delay for extra copies of their 
speeches appearing in the “Congressional 
Record.” The Capitol end of the line was 
in charge of a young man named Andy 
Smith, and I had charge of the government 
printing office end. 

The apparatus was very crude as com- 
pared with modern facilities. There was 
no transmitter, the receiver being used both 
for speaking and hearing the message—and 
a quick change from mouth to ear was 
necessary between questions and answers. 
Sometimes, after quite a lengthy remark, 
it would be discovered that each of the per- 
sons trying to use the telephone, had been 
speaking at the same time. 

Words at the best were barely intelligible, 
and as the wire was strung on the same 
poles as were the telegraph wires, there 
was much induction, which seriously inter- 
fered with the clearness of the message. 

Later the line was extended to other gov- 
ernment departments. When the operator 
at another office was desired, a crank was 
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turned causing a bell to ring; the number 
of rings indicating which office was wanted, 
was regulated by pushing a button which 
turned the current on and off. 

An average of half a dozen persons who 
had heard that a telephone had been in- 
stalled, would come into the office daily to 
see the new invention. When a caller came, 
I would call up the clerk at the Capitol and 
ask him to say something to the caller, who 
was told to place the receiver at his ear. 
Thereupon the clerk would count from one 
to twelve, repeat the alphabet, or make 
some remark about the weather. 

One day the veteran showman, Phineas 
T. Barnum, came in to see the wonderful 
invention, and ‘I gave 
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chines. When telephone exchanges were 
first installed in the large cities, society 
ladies were horrified at the suggestion of 
having such a business instrument placed 
in their residences. 


Average Cost Per Telephone Mes- 
sage in Several Countries. 

The figures in the accompanying table 
show average cost-per-message to telephone 
users in the United States and certain Eu- 
ropean countries for the years 1929 to 1931, 
inclusive. Regardless of differences in the 
purchasing power of money in service and 
facilities—factors unfavorable to the Unit- 
ed States in comparing unit costs—it will 





him his first introduc- 
tion to the telephone. 
It seemed more of a 


“ta ; ntr 
curiosity to him than Country 
his freaks had been to 
the public. re 

Much surprising ig- 
norance was shown by Germany ...... 


callers in regard to the 
working of the tele- 
phone. The clerk of 
the Senate committee 
on appropriations, who 
called one day, thought 
that the wire was hol- 





Great Britain... 


United States.. 


Total Gross 

Revenue per 

Total Message (at 
Year Completed Average 
Telephone Rate of 

Messages Exchange) 
... 1929 790,887,000 4.41 cents 
1930 845,029,000 4.52 cents 
1931 847,206,000 5.04 cents 
eee 2,599,000,000 6.71 cents 
1930 2,551,000,000 6.65 cents 
1931 2,376,000,000 6.52 cents 
... 1929 1,475,000,000 7.06 cents 
1930 1,530,000,000 7.10 cents 
1931 1,590,000,000 6.57 cents 
wos £929 27 500,000,000 4.39 cents 
1930 27 800,000,000 4.44 cents 
1931 27,500,000,000 4.36 cents 








low; that is, that the 
telephone was an elon- 
gated speaking tube. 

Another caller brought in one of those 
toy telephones, such as children use, where 
a taut string attached to two pasteboard 
cups with a diaphragm transmits messages 
for a short distance. He thought that by 
holding the ends of the strings against the 
wires attached to the telephone receiver, he 
would be able to hear through the paste- 
board cup. He was so positive in his belief 
that only a trial finally convinced him of 
his erroneous idea. 

It was quite common for a person using 
the telephone for the first time and know- 
ing the speaker at the other end to exclaim 
in surprise: “Why, I recognize his voice!” 

Thomas A. Edison came to the govern- 
ment printing office one day. It was about 
the time that his phonograph first appeared 
—a very crude affair with a cylinder turned 
with a crank. Strips of tinfoil were placed 
on the cylinder and the crank was turned 
while some one spoke into a mouthpiece 
against a diaphragm, causing a needle to 
vibrate and make indentations in the foil. 

The cylinder was then returned to its 
starting point, and the needle, following the 
indentations previously made, caused the 
diaphragm to repeat in a very squeaky 
voice the words which had just been spoken. 
I still have some of the pieces of the tin- 
foil used in those earlier demonstrations. 

Little did we realize in those days what 
the growth of the telephone industry would 
be, or that the squeaky phonograph was the 
forerunner of the ubiquitous talking-ma- 


Table Showing That United States Has Lowest Average Cost to 
Telephone User Per Message. 


be noted that the cost per message of tele- 
phone service is appreciably less in this 
country than in the major countries of 
Europe. 

Comparable data are not available on 
which to compute message-costs separately 
for local and toll business. However, the 
inclusion of toll data would tend to exag- 
gerate the costs in countries such as the 
United States, where the toll circuits are 
longer and are used more frequently. 


Method of One Minnesota Com- 
pany in Handling Rural Situation. 
A plan of taking care of the present 
rural rate situation is explained in a letter 
sent to rural subscribers of the Blue Earth 
Valley Telephone Co., Blue Earth, Minn., 
by W. A. Eckles, president and general 
manager. Mr. Eckles does not claim any 
special merit for the plan but is using it 
as a possible method of satisfying the 
existing state of unrest without changing 
his rate structure. The letter, which is 
fully explanatory, follows: 
Dear Sir: 

As you perhaps know the rural tele- 
phone rates of the Blue Earth Valley 
Telephone Co. have always been very 
low. They were established about 30 
years ago and have never been changed. 

While the other companies of the state 
have been charging $1.50 per month for 
grounded service and from $1.50 to $2.25 
for metallic service, we have furnished 
full metallic service for $1.25 per month 
net. In other words, we have been han- 
dling this business at cost or, if any- 
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thing, a little below cost and making tp 
the difference from toll commissions aii 
other sources of income. 

Lately, by reason of the great falling 
off of toll revenue and the loss of tele- 
phones, our revenue has been greatly re- 
duced, although the expense of operation 
remains about the same. 

Nevertheless we recognize that agri- 
culture of late has been taking heavy 
losses, and it. is up to all business con- 
nected with agriculture to do their bit 
and help carry these losses. In view of 
these facts, we have decided that all rural 
subscribers who are paid up in full on 
April 1, shall receive free a receipt in 
full for April rent. We want it under- 
stood that this is not to be taken as a 
precedent for next year. 

Things must improve by next year or 
business will be at a standstill; and farm- 
ers, business men, and everyone else will 
be merged together in universal bank- 
ruptcy. But, with the best brains of the 
country working on the problem and 
with all our natural resources, it does 
not stand to reason that such a catas- 
trophe should be permitted to come to 
pass. 

We have great faith in the recupera- 
tiveness of the American people. We 
shall muddle through somehow, and shall 
see the dawn of a brighter and more 
prosperous day. 

Very truly yours, 


“Misses” are Missing from New 
Telephone Book. 

The title of “Miss” has been dropped 
from New York City’s most recent Man- 
hattan telephone directory. This affects 
12,000 subscribers. The omission of this 


‘ one word has reduced the directory by ten 


pages, as in thousands of cases, through 
the elimination of the courtesy title, it 
becomes possible to print the name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number in one line 
instead of two. 

The omission of the title, “Miss,” was 
not made until after the New York Tele- 
phone Co. had sent a note to each of the 
women listed in its directory as “Miss” 
and obtained consent. Most of the sub- 
scribers were perfectly willing to have the 
title dropped, but a few who desired to 
retain the title were enabled to do so by 
substituting initials for the full spelling 
of the given name. 


Harvard Men May Have to Dial 
“E-L-I” with New System. 

Harvard men were disturbed recently to 
learn that with the establishment of the 
dial telephone system in Cambridge, Mass., 
shortly, they will have to punch out the 
letters “E-L-I” every time they wish to 
call the university or resident students. 

Telephone officials have decided to name 
three new exchanges for former presi- 
dents, Trowbridge, Kirkland and Eliot, of 
Harvard. 

Harvard authorities must decide which 
exchange they desire for their area, and 
if they choose the latter—Eliot—it will 
mean that several thousand telephones of 
Harvard students and professors will an- 
swer to the call of “E-L-I,” the nickname 
of their Yale rivals.” 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Locating Moisture in Dry-Paper, 
Insulated Telephone Cables. 
By H. C. Tucker. 

The method of locating moisture in dry- 
paper, insulated telephone cables which I 
am going to describe is not new, but I do 
believe it is not generally known and prac- 
ticed by cable maintenance men. ~ I used 
the method 20 years ago but the telephone 
receiver and No. 6 dry cells were cumber- 
some and not as efficient as the radio head 
receivers and 45-volt block of radio “B” 

battery now available. 

Slight moisture in a cable is hard to 
locate accurately by either bridge or tone 
and exploring coil methods; and it some- 
times happens that after a location is made, 
the cable sheath has the external appear- 
ance of being perfect and the cableman 
hesitates to cut away the sheath. If he 
will proceed as follows in such cases, a 
check on his preliminary bridge or tone 
tests will be made and the moist spot 
accurately located : 

Pick out several wires in the cable that 
show moisture. After clearing them of all 
drop wires and frame connections, bunch 
them together and connect the bunch to one 
terminal of a pair of 2,000-ohm radio head 
receivers. Connect the other terminal of 
the receivers to one side of a 45-volt “B” 
battery, and connect the remaining terminal 
of the “B” battery to the cable sheath. This 
set-up may be made at a cable terminal 
near the suspected moist spot. 

Let one man start riding over the span 
to be tested and with a wooden paddle with 
rounded edges, constantly rap on the sheath 
as he rides along, while the man at the ter- 
minal listens carefully with the pair of re- 
ceivers. When the cable is rapped on at 
or near the moist spot, it will be clearly 
heard in the receiver, and the man listening 
can signal the man riding the cable to stop 
where the rapping is heard the loudest. 

It is astonishing what a good microphone 
a moist cable makes and what a small 
amount of moisture will produce this effect. 
It is sometimes possible to hear the rap- 
ping several feet from the moist spot but it 
will always be loudest right over the 
trouble. 


Stop Falls and Watch the Accident 
Death Rate Take a Fall. 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’ buddies! How they goin’ to- 
day? Sure they’re goin’ fine, and it’s up 
to all of us to keep them goin’ that way. 
Here we are starting out on the fourth 
month of 1933 and, so far, I haven’t heard 
of an accident happenin’ to one of our bud- 
dies. Keep up the good work. Stick to the 


safety habit and it will never let you 
down 


Durin’ the past week I have been studyin’ 
quite a few accident figures, an’ it pears 
as though there are too many folks, taking 
the last, long ride, just because of falls. 
Figures show that there are about 18,000 
persons killed by falls every year. And 
that means that over 49 folks shuffle off 
into eternity every day, because of injuries 
sustained through falls. 

Most falls are absolutely unnecessary. 
Except in very few cases, falls are caused 
by either unsafe, hazardous conditions, 
which should have been detected and 
cleared up long before the accident, or by 
careless, thoughtless acts which a bit of 
forethought would have stopped. 

In order that you buddies may have 
safety rules which, if followed, will do 
a lot toward keeping you from having a 
bad fall, all of today’s signals will cover 
prevention of falls: 


Stairs and steps should be inspected often 
for worn and broken parts. Non-skid 
treads should be provided and these 
should be kept in first class condition. 
All stairs should be equipped with 
hand-rails and employes should be re- 
minded that they are put there for use 
and not just for ornaments. 

The stairs should be kept free from 
debris and loose materials. Lights 
should be provided so that all stair- 
ways will be well lighted. 

Only a foolish worker will attempt to 
run up or down the stairs, taking two 
or three steps at a time, ignoring the 
handrails. Such fools make lots of 
business for undertakers. ’Nuff sed. 

Place guard rails or window bars on low 
unguarded window openings, which 
are so low that a person might fall 
through. 


Always face a ladder when ascending or 
descending. Never carry tools in your 
hands when going up or down a lad- 
der; either carry them in pockets made 
for tools or put them in a suitable con- 
tainer and hoist them up. 

Ladders have no satisfactory or safe sub- 
stitutes. Don’t trust a combination of 
chairs, boxes and benches for such 
makeshifts usually make trouble. 

Lots of falls are caused by careless per- 
sons leaving openings unguarded. AIl- 
ways cover up, with safe materials, 
any openings which you make in the 
floor. If that is impossible, place a 
suitable warning around the opening. 


Accidents are often caused by fruit skins, 
waste materials and oil on the floor. 
Provide containers for such items and 
encourage your employes to keep the 
floors clean. If water is spilled on the 
floor, mop it up. Slippery floors are 
dangerous. 

Countless falls happen in unlighted and 
obstructed aisles and passageways. 
Keep such places clear of materials 
and keep them well lighted. 

Check and make sure that doors opening 
onto stair landings do not open so as 
to strike someone and send them for a 
spin down the stairs. 

Instruct your employes to keep tools, 
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that are not actually in use, in their 
tool boxes or kits. Under no condi- 
tions should they be allowed to let 
their tools and materials lie around 
for someone to trip over. 

Don’t let a window washer start to work 
until you are fully assured that he is 
wearing a safety belt that is in good 
condition. 

Even though you're in a hurry, don’t at- 
tempt to carry a “lazy man’s” load 
when going up or down the. stairs. 
Many a bad fall has been caused by a 
worker losing his balance while trying 
to carry a heavy load up or down the 
stairs. 

Never work on a ladder which you have 
to place in an aisle or passageway un- 
less you can place a guard at the foot 
of the ladder to make sure no one will 
bump into or move the ladder. 

The man who is safety-conscious is not 
apt to have any accidents chalked up 
against his record. Be careful at all 
times and you'll avoid falls which are 
sometimes fatal and often leave the 
body in a weakened or crippled condi- 
tion. 

Safety records can be made, accidents 
can be reduced to a minimum, a large 
organization can be formed, if proper 
support is given. Have you sent in the 
coupon from last week’s TELEPHONY ? 
If you haven’t and want to hear more 
about Jake’s Safety Club, drop me a 
line. We're going to put Ole Man Ac- 
cident on the spot. Are you going to 
be in on it? Come on, we'll have lots 
of fun, get valuable instruction and 
learn the “how, why and what” about 
safety. 


Thar you be, buddies, and I guess that’s 
enuf signals for today. Take warnin’ from 
them and avoid falls. A small fall can 
put you out of commission for life. And 
who wants to be a permanent cripple? 
It’s not much fun to have to sit in a wheel- 
chair and watch the rest of the world en- 
joy itself. 

Well guess I'll be ramblin,’ but I'll be 
back ’fore long an’ as it’s the spring con- 
struction issue, we’re going to cover some 
real pointers concernin’ construction of 
telephone plant, so be on hand next week 
for sure. 

Until then remember : 
usually live men.” 
urday. 


“Safe men are 
So long. See you Sat- 


Paris-Manila Telephone Circuit 
Opened; Aid to Washington, D. C. 


Direct telephonic connection between 
Paris and the Philippine Islands was for- 
mally opened on March 23. The connection 
was made by a Paris-Berlin land wire and 
Berlin and Manila radio stations. 

There will be little occasion to use the 
new service, but it is considered important 
because in an emergency government offi- 
cials in Washington, D. C., can telephone 
to Manila by way of Paris. The connec- 
tion between Washington and Paris is 
always clear and quickly made. 











What the Commissions Are Doing | 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Federal Supreme Court Remands 
Wisconsin Injunction Case. 

The United States Supreme Court on 
March 27 set aside the interlocutory injunc- 
tion issued by the Western Wisconsin Fed- 
eral District Court to enjoin the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission from en- 
forcing its telephone rate reduction order 
of July 1, 1932. 

The case was sent back for a finding of 
facts by the trial court. This was a dis- 
trict court composed of three judges. 

Pending conclusive findings by the lower 
court, however, its temporary order re- 
straining enforcement of the reduced rates 
is to remain in effect, the supreme court 
directed. 

The court’s decision stated the injunc- 
tion was set aside because the required 
finding of facts had not been made by the 
trial court. 

In remanding the case to the lower 
court, Chief Justice Hughes, who delivered 
the opinion of the court, said: 

“No opinion was rendered by the district 
court and... the court made no findings. 

“Not only did the court fail to set 
forth the facts pertinent to a conclusion 
that an interlocutory injunction should is- 
sue; but the court declared that the pre- 
scribed rates were confiscatory without any 
findings warranting such conclusions.” 

Chief Justice Hughes declared that 
“while an application for an interlocutory 
injunction does not involve a final deter- 
niination of the merits, it does involve the 
of a sound judicial discretion. 
That discretion can be exercised only upon 
a determination in the light of the issues 
and of facts presented whether the com- 
plainant has made, or has failed to make, 
such a showing of the gravity of his com- 
plaint as to warrant interlocutory relief. 

“The result of the court’s inquiry into 
the issues and into the facts presented upon 
the interlocutory application, in order to 
satisfy itself as to the gravity of complain- 
ant’s case and the probable consequences 
of unrestrained enforcement of the statute 
or order, should be set forth by the court 
in a statement of the facts and law con- 
stituting the grounds of its decision. 

That duty the court below failed to per- 
form in the instant case and we are not 
called upon, unaided by opinion or findings, 
to search this voluminous record to find a 
basis for the court’s decree. 

The decree is accordingly vacated and 
the cause remanded to the district court, 
as especially constituted, for findings and 
conclusions appropriate to a decision upon 
the application for an interlocutory injunc- 


exercise 


tion, a temporary restraining order to re- 
main in force pending that determination.” 

In seeking a determination of the merits 
of the case, the commission argued that the 
lower court had no right to issue an in- 
terlocutory decree without holding hear- 
ings to determine the facts involved. 

The company upheld the issuance of the 
injunction order on grounds that the com- 
mission made no attempt to determine the 
value of the company’s properties before 
lowering rates in its 93 exchanges horizon- 
tally. It claimed the lower rates would 
have reduced its revenue in 1931 by $1,566,- 
449 and its net income by 54 per cent. 

The order of the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission issued July 1, 1932, and 
effective August 1, directed that the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. lower its rates by 
12% per cent. 

The company appealed to the courts, 
contending this reduction allowed it less 
than a fair return on the value of its prop- 
erty. A three-judge federal court issued 
an interlocutory injunction in the case 
pending a hearing on the merits, and the 
commission took an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The federal judges who signed the in- 
terlocutory order were F. A. Geiger, Mil- 
waukee; George T. Page, Chicago; and 
Louis Fitz-Henry, Peoria, Ill. 


Northwestern Bell Renews Effort 
to Acquire St. Paul, Minn. 
After agreeing to lower annual costs for 
telephone service in the Twin Cities $500,- 
000, the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has made a new application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to purchase 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 12. 

1. Collect the report charge in the usual 
way. If the call is completed, refer the 
call to your supervisor. The supervisor 
will arrange to refund the amount of 
the report charge to the calling party. 

2. CLR means combined line and record- 
ing. The operator who records the call 
also makes the first attempt to complete 
the call. 

3. See introduction to this set of questions 
and answers for answer. 

4. Say, for example, “What time would 

you like me to try the call?” 

In general, any call handled over a con- 

nection built up through more than one 

office by means of toll circuits and ring- 
down trunks or toll circuits alone is 
considered a multi-switch call. 


ul 
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the common stock of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, Minn, 
whereby it will obtain the Tri-State ex- 
changes in the St. Paul area and certain 
through toll lines in southern Minnesota. 

The purchase price stipulated is $12,- 
500,000, which is $7,000,000 less than that 
announced when the first purchase proposal 
was made in 1930. 

Attorney General Harry H. Peterson of 
Minnesota, after being informed by the 
Northwestern Bell company of its intention 
to apply for the federal authorization to 
buy the Tri-State company stock, conferred 
with members of the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission and the attorneys 
for cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. He 
announced on March 17 that economies the 
telephone company will be able to make 
should be passed on to the telephone users 
to the extent of $500,000 annually. The 
telephone company holds that $300,000 
would be a substantial reduction. 

“We are satisfied,” said Frank Bracelin, 
general manager of the Northwestern Bell 
company in Minnesota, “that no such econ- 
omies will result because of the establish- 
ment of one ownership of the Twin Cities, 
although some efficiencies and economies 
will eventually result; however, it will be 
some time in the future before they can 
be realized. 

“The revenue losses in the Twin Cities 
as a result of less business in 1932, on an 
annual basis, are between $700,000 and 
$800,000. In addition, we are called upon 
to render practically as much service from 
the standpoint of handling calls, etc., as 
we did when times were good. The further 
decline in revenues due to the proposed 
rate adjustments, will add to these already 
heavy losses. 

However, inasmuch as this Tri-State 
matter has been delayed for some time and 
we are anxious for the sake of the service 
to get it settled, we have acquiesced in the 
further reduction in rates which is now 
insisted upon.” 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
acts favorably upon the application of the 
company, the principal changes which will 
be made in rates in the Twin Cities are: 

A reduction in the individual line resi- 
dence flat-rate service from $3.75 pet 
month net to $3.50 per month net, and in 
the two-party line residence flat-rate serv- 
ice from $3 per month net to $2.75 per 
month. It is also proposed to introduce 4 
two-party line residence message rate serv- 
ice at $2.25 per month net for 40 messages 
and 5 cents for each additional message. 

Attorney General Peterson made the fol- 
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lowing statement concerning the application 

filed by the Northwestern Bell company : 

“I have known for some time that the 
Northwestern Bell company was contem- 
plating this move to purchase the common 
stock of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

After conducting hearings and after ex- 
acting certain stipulations from the North- 
western company, the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission gave its 
consent to this purchase in 1931, because of 
anticipated benefits to the public. When it 
was first submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that body found the 
proposed purchase would be in the public 
interest, except that the price then involved 
was too high. The price now proposed is 
$7,000,000 less than the amount then criti- 
cized. .. 

In pending proceedings, I shall give the 
state commission all possible assistance, and 
I shall make such further investigations as 
will be possible with the means at my dis- 
posal, with the view of ascertaining facts, 
which it is to be hoped will justify and re- 
quire still lower rates for telephone serv- 
ice. 

I have made no concessions and no com- 
mitments, but if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approves the application of the 
Northwestern company, I shall recommend 
that the Minnesota commission take steps 
to make the reduced rates effective imme- 
diately.” 

Telephone Company to Appeal 
San Antonio, Texas, Decision. 
The first step toward appeal from the de- 

cision of Federal Judge Edward R. Holmes, 
given on February 20, restoring telephone 
rates of 1928 for San Antonio, Texas, was 
taken Monday afternoon, March 20, when 
John H. Bickett, attorney for the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. filed a motion 
for a rehearing and a new trial with the 
federal district court. The city was 
granted five days in which to answer the 
petition, it was said at the office of the 
federal district clerk. 

The decree of Judge Holmes dissolving 
at: interlocutory injunction granted April 
23, 1928, which enjoined the city of San 
Antonio from enforcing an ordinance fix- 
ing rates for residence at $3 and business 
use at $7.50 was filed early on Monday, 
March 20. The company raised the resi- 
dence rates to $4 and business rates to $9. 

Judge Holmes’ order restored the old 
rates and ordered the company to refund 
to subscribers all money paid in excess of 
the rates as fixed under the ordinance. The 
refund, it has been estimated, would total 
$2,000,000. The company was also ordered 
to pay costs of the rate case. 

It has been announced by general coun- 
sel for the telephone company that the case 
would be fought to the court of last resort. 

The filing of the motion for a new trial 
Was considered a formality as such motions 
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must be disposed of before an appeal can 
be perfected. Motion for a rehearing made 
some time ago, when the opinion of Judge 
Holmes was announced, was overruled in 
the decree handed down Monday, March 
20, and the new motion followed the same 
lines as the one overruled. 

The company has 120 days in which to 
perfect its appeal and it was believed all 
that time would be needed to prepare the 
record. There has piled up a record, in- 
cluding the master’s report, of 7,000 pages, 
it was pointed out, all of which must be re- 
duced to narrative form and printed for 
submission to the Fifth Court of Appeals 
in New Orleans, La. 

By the time the record is completed, it 
was expected, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
would be on vacation and would not re- 
convene until next October. It would 
probably be late in 1933 or early in 1934 
before the case would be disposed of, it is 
believed. From that court an appeal may 
be taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Although Judge Holmes in his decree 
ruled that, in event of an appeal the order 
dissolving the injunction be not suspended 
pending appeal, the court left the door 
open for a suspension by adding with pen 
and ink to the typewritten decree “unless 
expressly so provided by special order of 
the court or judge granted at the time the 
appeal is taken.” 

The court has authority to extend the 
court injunction, it was said, and although 
the decree now stands as dissolved it can 
be revived at any time by the court on 
motion of the company. 

The motion for a rehearing was confined 
to alleging error on the part of the court 
in the opinion which preceded the issuance 
of the decree. It was claimed the court 
erred in dismissing the bill of complaint of 
the company and dissolving the injunction. 

Exception was taken to the ruling of the 
court that the company, at the hearing, 
should have separated expenses of local ex- 
change operation and long distance calls. 
The motion said it could not be done where 
the same equipment was used for both 
services. 

The court was also said to have been 
in error in holding the company, in its evi- 
dence, ignored the separate elements of 
value and expense. The proof showed 
that there was a complete separation of all 
company property in arriving at values and 
expense, it was claimed. 

The decree filed March 20 followed care- 
fully the lines laid down in the opinion 
of Judge Holmes several weeks ago, dis- 
missing and “holding for naught” the re- 
port of the master in chancery, Judge 
Joseph Dibrell of Seguin, in which it was 
recommended that the injunction be made 
permanent and the company’s request for 
increased rates sustained. 

The company is claimed to have failed 
to prove the material facts of its bill of 
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complaint, claiming the ordinance was in- 
valid and confiscatory. It was pointed out 
that the company had admitted the validity 
of the ordinance when it was enacted, but 
that the growth of the city and extensions 
of lines and additions of equipment necessi- 
tated thereby had caused the rates to be 
inadequate. 

In that case, the burden was upon the 
company to show the cost of such equip- 
ment and the added expense, it was held. 
The company was held to have failed to 
show such expansion and increase in ex- 
penses to merit an increase of rates. 

The decree required immediate return to 
the rate fixed by the ordinance and a re- 
fund of all money paid by subscribers in 
excess of the old rates. The refunds are 
to bear 6 per cent interest from the date 
upon which the money was paid to the com- 
pany. 

Under the original order, the company 
has been required to make a quarterly re- 
port to the court of all collections over 
the old rates made and the excess paid by 
each subscriber. The reports are on file 
in the office of the federal district clerk. 


New York Governor Asks Curb on 
Holding Companies. 

Governor Lehman in a special message to 
the New York legislature on March 21 
asked for legislation “to eliminate certain 
well-known holding company abuses by de- 
creasing the percentage of stock of a public 
utility which may be held by a holding 
company without public approval; by lim- 
iting the charges made, and, furthermore, 
by authorizing the commission to strike 
out of operating expenses of a company 
all unjustifiable charges imposed by a hold- 
ing company.” 

He asked also for changes in the pres- 
ent law so as to require approval of the 
commission for loans of funds of operat- 
ing utilities to holding companies, as well 
as for diversion of funds of the operating 
companies and for payments to holding 
companies for services, etc. 

The governor further suggested that 
public utilities be required to pay interest 
on consumers’ deposits every two years in- 
stead of upon withdrawal of the deposit, 
and that the utilities be required to report 
to the commission all unclaimed deposits, 
with a provision that they revert to the 
state after 15 years. 

The governor’s message was followed 
almost immediately by the introduction in 
the Senate of a series of bills designed to 
effect the changes he suggested. 


North Carolina Legislature Creates 
Single Utilities Commissioner. 
The North Carolina Legislature has 

passed a bill (H. 420) abolishing the North 

Carolina Corporation Commission of three 

members, which had jurisdiction over pub- 

lic utilities. Its powers and duties are 
transferred to a newly-created public utili- 
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ties commission, headed by a single com- 
missioner, to be appointed by the governor. 
The new act is to take effect January 1, 
1934. 


Handset Case Taken Under Ad- 
visement by Ohio Commission. 
Following a hearing on March 22, the 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission took un- 
der advisement the reasonableness of the 
25-cent monthly extra charge for handset 
telephones of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
and the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The decision will be based 
mainly on the evidence submitted by offi- 
cials of the two companies. 


Randolph Eide, of Cleveland, president 
of the Ohio Bell company, testified the 
company received an income of approxi- 
mately $460,695 in 1932 from the 25-cent 
monthly charge on 153,565 of the handset 
telephones. The sum was 6.2 per cent of 
the net income of the company for the 
year, he added. 

Abolition of the extra charge would re- 
sult in a demand for these telephones and 
millions of dollars worth of desk type 
equipment would be rendered useless, he 
contended. The company, Mr. Eide said, 
would be unable to absorb the additional 
expense resulting from a removal of the 
extra charge. The company considers the 
handset as special equipment and makes no 
profit on the extra charge, he testified. 

A. F. Wilson, of Cleveland, assistant 
vice-president of the Ohio Bell company, 
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testified the handset instruments cost $9.20 
each as compared with $4.84 for the desk 
type. He said the handset telephone caused 
about 23 per cent more trouble than the 
desk sets. 

Desk telephones are becoming obsolete, 
B. S. Wagner, of Cincinnati, engineer, the 
Cincinnati & Suburban company, testified. 


He told the commission that no more desk. 


types were being manufactured at present 
but the factory had continued production 
of the handset. 

Service discontinuances in the last year 
have resulted in a large supply of desk sets 
having been made available for replace- 
ments, Mr. Wagner said. He estimated 
that the handset telephone would not be- 
come standard equipment in less than six 
or seven years. 

At the end of the hearing Chairman 
Hopple asked Karl Burr, counsel for the 
Ohio Bell, and Carl Jacobs, attorney for 
the Cincinnati company, about special 
charges their companies made for exten- 
sion bells, different-toned bells, machines 
to aid persons hard-of-hearing and 
other attachments. Mr. Burr and Mr. 
Jacobs agreed to familiarize themselves 
with the special charges for a later con- 
ference with the commission on their jus- 
tification. No date was assigned for the 
conference. 

“The commission will not disturb fair 
charges,” Chairman Hopple asserted. “The 
‘gouge charges,’ if any are found, are what 
we are interested in.” 


Possible Dividend Taxation 


Bill in Massachusetts Legislature Provides for a Tax on Divi- 
dends of Communications Companies in Bay State, In Addition 
to Franchise Tax—Features of Bill Which Arouse Opposition 


A battle of major proportions over the 
proposed taxation of telephone dividends 
looms in the ways and means committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. Stockhold- 
ers in American Telephone, New England 
Telephone, Western Union and other com- 
munication companies paying a franchise 
tax in Massachusetts have long enjoyed ex- 
emption from dividend taxation in that 
state as regards these companies, provided 
the shareholder is a legal resident of the 
Bay state. 

Immunity seems doomed as a result of 
the American company’s representations 
that it can no longer afford to pay Massa- 
chusetts more than its legal franchise tax 
of about $135,000 a year, the company hav- 
ing been remitting over $500,000 per an- 
num for some time as an offset to non-tax- 
able dividends. 

Tax Commissioner Long recently spon- 
sored a bill (House 316) before the taxa- 
tion committee which sponges non-taxable 
communication dividends off the state list, 
with the exception of various educational 
and charitable institutions whose holdings 


remain exempt, and probably those of per- 
sons whose incomes total less than $1,000 
annually. While the parent Bell company 
favors the legislation, the inclusion of New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. divi- 
dends in the non-exempt class has aroused 
much opposition, as has a clause making 
dividend taxation retroactive to cover 1932 
receipts of stockholders in all communica- 
tion companies. 

At this writing there is a chance that 
the retroactive features may be expunged 
before the bill reaches the House after the 
ways and means hearing has occurred; 
there is a fair possibility that the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. stock- 
holders may avoid going into their pockets 
to help balance the Bay state budget dur- 
ing the current year; but stockholders in 
the parent company are facing the strong 
probability of having to pay 6 per cent on 
each dividend dollar received this year and 
henceforth from the American, or 54 cents 
per share in 1933, provided the current $9 
rate is maintained. 

Commissioner Long pointed out at the 
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tax committee hearing that the state in- 
come tax law of 1916 purposed to tax all 
dividends of “foreign” corporations and to 
exempt all those of domestic concerns. 
The American company was originally a 
Massachusetts corporation, organized as the 
American Bell Telephone Co. to develop 
and utilize Dr. Bell’s patent. It was largely 
financed by Massachusetts money and for 
many years was primarily an operating 
company. Gradually the American com- 
pany became more and more of a holding 
organization; it enlarged its interests and 
finally the present corporation took out a 
New York charter. Up to 1920 all cor- 
porations were taxed alike in Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Long stated, and there was no 
corporate income feature whatever. 

In 1923 the tax on American Telephone 
became so large that the company “passive- 
ly resisted it,’ and after conference it 
seemed to the commissioner that the state 
was taxing it more than was fair. “If we 
were going to lose perhaps $750,000 in 
taxes from the American” said Mr. Long, 
“and drop down to perhaps $150,000 fran- 
chise tax, the situation demanded reference 
to the legislature. The stockholders at 
the hearing at that time felt that an ex- 
emption should be continued, so a trade 
was made with the state under which divi- 
dends were continued as non-taxable, the 
parent company continuing to pay a total 
of about $700,000 per year. 

Two or three times since 1923 the Ameri- 
can company has increased its capital from 
a total of 1.5 billion dollars to a present 
total of about three billions. But the per- 
centage of Massachusetts stockholders is 
now less than in 1916, and today over 80 
per cent of the outstanding shares are held 
outside. In the fall of 1932 the parent 
company informed the commissioner that 
it could no longer pay the excess over the 
regular public service corporation franchise 
tax. 

This leaves the state short about $500,000 
in its budget, unless provision is otherwise 
made to raise revenue, and because stock- 
holders in other states are obliged to pay 
taxes on American Telephone dividends re- 
ceived by them, it was felt in State House 
circles that the Massachusetts practice of 
exemption is discriminatory. 

“If you pass this bill,” said Mr. Long, 
“you will require every stockholder in the 
state, subject to income taxes, to pay 6 per 
cent on American Telephone dividends, and 
a return of $8.46 per share per year on the 
market price of $90 or $92 now prevailing 
leaves a reasonably good investment.” It 
is estimated that the state will receive any- 
where from $250,000 to $1,000,000 per year 
from those subject to such a tax. 

Thomas N. Perkins, a director of the 
American company, supported the bill. He 
pointed out that on December 20, 1932, 
there were in Massachusetts residence 103,- 
997 A. T. & T. stockholders holding 3,838,- 
242 shares, or about 15 per cent of the total 
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number of shareholders and 20.6 per cent 
of the stock outstanding. In 1916 the in- 
come tax law granted dividend tax exemp- 
tion to all corporate shares which had pre- 
yiously been exempt from local property 
taxation. 

While the American company owned a 
substantial proportion of its property lo- 
cally, the plan of taxation then in effect 
worked fairly well, but as the business of 
the company changed and became more and 
more interstate in character and the pro- 
portion of its capital represented by securi- 
ties in other corporations grew, the method 
of computing the A. T. & T. tax in Mas- 
sachusetts became increasingly unjust 
to the company, for the law provided no 
way in which the proportion of the com- 
pany’s capital represented outside Massa- 
chusetts and not subject to taxation there, 
could be recognized. 

As a result, chapter 310, acts of 1933, 
was passed, giving the commissioner of 
taxation the right, in case a foreign tele- 
phone company should object to its tax as 
normally computed, to fix the tax in some 
The company agreed to pay the 
tax for one year under the new arrange- 
ment on the understanding that the tax so 
computed should not be too far out of line 
with the then value of the corporation’s 
franchise in the state. 


other way. 


“An earnest attempt has been made for 
ten years to work out a satisfactory solu- 
tion, but without success,” declared Mr. 
Perkins. “The fundamental difficulty is that 
in view of the nature of the American 
company’s development, the amount of tax 
which it can consistently be called upon to 
pay as a fair measure of its franchise value 
in Massachusetts is so small compared with 
the tax payable under the general laws, 
that no compromise can be reached which 
is fair to the company and satisfactory to 
the state... The company cannot pay for 
the benefit of a portion of its stockholders’ 
taxes in excess of those which lawfully can 
be collected from it.” 

The American company’s Massachusetts 
investment subject to taxation is about $40,- 
000,000, according to Commissioner Long. 

C. S. Pierce, vice-president, New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., stated 
that the capital stock of that organization 
is about $133,000,000, and that the Ameri- 
can company owns 65 per cent of it. Total 
assets are about $310,000,000, and the com- 
pany’s investments in foreign companies 
in the northern states of New England are 
probably not over $1,500,000. 

For 50 years the New England has been 
paying a franchise tax in the Bay state, and 
this has at times reached $1,250,000 in a 
year. The company is an operating prop- 
erty and is prepared to pay this tax be- 
cause of its physical plant and business. 
lf the bill passes, the New England com- 
pany will have to pay both an income and 
a franchise tax. 

Local New England Telephone & Tele- 
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graph Co. taxes in Massachusetts in 1932 
were $2,500,000. There are about 9,000 share- 
holders in the state, owning about 300,000 
shares. An income tax on the $8 dividends 
paid last year would total $144,000. The 
speaker contended that it would be unjust 
to require double taxation, and he pro- 
tested against making taxes retroactive. 

C. N. Rogerson, for the Massachusetts 
Trust Association, also opposed the retro- 
active features of the bill. 


Entertainment Expense and Depre- 
ciation in Wisconsin Hearing. 
The hearing by the Wisconsin Public 

Service Commission on the rates, sched- 

ules and practices of the Wisconsin Tele- 

phone Co. will be resumed in Milwaukee 

April 10, it was announced at the close 

of the hearing on March 22. 

At the hearing in Milwaukee on Monday, 
March 20, John R. Bickley, chief account- 
ant of the commission, testified that the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. spent $18,382 in 
1932 for club dues, clubhouse dues, enter- 
tainment and traveling expense for mem- 
bers of the executive department, and this 
money was entered as part of the company’s 
administrative expense. 

The $18,382 was in addition to $60,050 
in salaries to executive department officers, 
$35,078 in salaries to office clerks, and $5,- 
000 in stationery and other office supplies, 
he declared. 

Mr. Bickley also testified that the com- 
pany’s charitable and public 
quests, $11,000 in 1931, previously had 
been charged to general operating expense, 
a major factor in determining the cost to 
the public of telephone service. This prac- 
tice ended when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered such bequests charged 
to surplus. 

Administrative expense of the company 
increased more rapidly in the last few 
years than the business of the company, 
according to Mr. Bickley. This increase 
was primarily in the executive, accounting, 
treasury and legal departments and in the 
expenditures for insurance, accidents, dam- 
ages, etc. 

The pension system of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. brings a profit 
te the company of nearly $6,000,000 an- 
nually, he charged. He estimated the 
amount after pointing out that a difference 
in the interest rates resulted in a profit of 
$98,362 to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

Mr. Bickley said that the employes had 
no definite rights to the pension fund; that 
the investment of the fund did not qualify 
it as a trust investment under the Wiscon- 
sin statutes and that the trust agreement 
under which the fund is set up is revocable 
at any time by the company and the bulk 
of the money could conceivably be diverted 
to surplus. Although the company has un- 
dertaken to preserve the integrity of the 
pension fund, he said, it is not legally 
bound to do so. 


welfare be- 
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The Wisconsin company had a pension 
fund on December 31, 1932, of $2,353,000, 
but all of this money was represented by 
4 per cent demand notes given by the com- 
pany to the trustee. Mr. Bickley said that 
the Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York is 
the trustee, but is subject to dictation by 
the company as to how the money should 
be invested. 

The witness stated that the pension 
money actually is invested in the com- 
pany’s capital investment, which has earned 
5% per cent a year on average for the last 
20 years or more. Assuming that the same 
set-up is employed in all Bell suubsidiaries 
and that the same proportionate condition 
exists, he estimated the annual profit to 
be $5,852,000. 

The Wisconsin company, and all operat- 
ing subsidiaries, Mr. Bickley said, borrow 
money from A. T. & T. Co. on the same 
sort of unsecured demand notes as those 
given the pension fund trustee, but the 
parent corporation requires that 5.88 per 
cent interest be paid. If the parent com- 
pany is entitled to 5.88 per cent, Mr. Bick- 
ley said, the pension fund is entitled to 5.88 
instead of the 4 per cent it gets; and if the 
pension fund is entitled to only 4 per cent, 
then A. T. & T. Co. is entitled to only 4 
per cent, both rates being dictated by the 
holding company. 

Mr. Bickley said a part of the expense 
of pensions and benefits should be capi- 
talized in connection with construction and 
removals instead of having the whole ex- 
pense borne as operating expenses as is 
now the case. 

Asa R. Colbert, accountant for the com- 
mission, testified on Tuesday, March 21, 
that Wisconsin telephone users have paid 
millions to the Wisconsin Telephone Co., in 
the last decade, in charges included in reg- 
ular rates, for depreciation of equipment 
and property not actually used or neces- 
sary to serve subscribers. 

The accountant for the commission told 
in testimony and tables based on the tele- 
phone company records, how the company 
collected $13,658,217 from Wisconsin sub- 
scribers in the period from January 1, 
1913, to October 31, 1932, in the form of 
depreciation charges on telephone exchange 
and toll properties and general equipment 
not used to serve subscribers. 

During that period, $11,877,842 were paid 
for depreciation on exchange properties 
alone which was not of service to sub- 
scribers, Mr. Colbert testified. 

“This means that of every dollar of de- 
preciation on exchange property during 
that period, 48 cents has remained in the 
reserve,” he asserted. 

“During the 10 months ending October 
31, 1932, the provision for depreciation 
expenses exceeded the realized deprecia- 
tion by $1,085,577, which excess was 57.3 
per cent of the total provision,” he said. 
“That is, of each dollar of depreciation ex- 
pense, 57 cents remained in the reserve.” 
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In his report submitted to the commis- 
sion the accountant held the telephone com- 
pany is entitled to a return only on its 
property devoted to the public service, and 
not on excess plant or unused equipment. 

Mr. Colbert pointed out that the tele- 
phone company’s investments in plant 
equipment proceeded faster than the com- 
pany’s business grew, and that within the 
last few years the actual number of sta- 
tions (telephone users) decreased, creating 
an increase in the depreciation expense per 
station, and a plant margin over and above 
that normally required. 

At the hearing on Wednesday, March 22, 
testimony was placed in the record by Mr. 
sickley, of expense charges officers of the 
company entered in 1931 for entertainment 
of legislators. One of the accounts was 
for a dinner of 11 senators at the Milwau- 
kee Athletic Club and there were other 
bills for entertainment of senators at golf 
clubs. 

Mr. Colbert recommended that the de- 
preciation account of the company be 
cut $500,000. As an instance, he cited that 
the company had built up a reserve of 
$152,823 for retirement of right-of-way, 
and pointed out that the total retirements 
in 30 years amounted to only $5,329. 

He recommended that no expense for 
building up this reserve be allowed in mak- 
ing rates, but that the actual retirements 
be included in operating expense. This 
would reduce the telephone users’ burden 
about $11,200 a year. 


Approval Granted Proposed Prop- 


erty Transfer at Milroy, Minn. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission has issued an order authoriz- 
ing August H. Bushman to sell the prop- 
erties of the Milroy Telephone Co., Milroy, 
Minn., to H. L. Jensen and Milton Jensen. 

The properties consist of one 100-jack 
switchboard, all poles, arms, hardware and 
wire connecting approximately 50 subscrib- 
ers within the village limits of Milroy, and 
cables, poles, etc., connecting about 100 
rural subscribers. 


Relationship of Telephone Com- 
pany and “Red Book” Publishers. 

The relationship between the New York 
Telephone Co. and the publishers of Don- 
nelley’s Red Book is the object of an in- 
vestigation ordered by the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission and directed par- 
ticularly at including on regular bills for 
telephone service the charge for advertise- 
ments in the Red Book. 

A hearing will be held in the commis- 
sion’s office in New York City on April 7. 
The commission ordered the investigation 
on its own motion on March 24, after its 
attention had been called to the practice of 
the telephone company. The classified tele- 
phone directory, known as the “Red Book,” 
is published by the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp. 
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The commission’s order states that its 
investigation is to inquire into and deter- 
mine “whether the rules, regulations and 
practices of the New York Telephone Co. 
in billing charges of other and separate 
corporations to its subscribers and includ- 
ing such charges with the regular bills for 
telephone service, are just, reasonable, ade- 
quate, efficient and proper or in any wise in 
violation of law or the regulations of this 
commission, and as to the relationship ex- 
isting between the New York Telephone 
Co. and the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


New York Hearings Closed on 
Risks for Interruption of Service. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion’s hearings, called on its own motion, 
on the New York Telephone Co. provision 
in its tariff schedule by which the sub- 
scriber assumes all risks in connection with 
interruptions in service except under cer- 
tain conditions, were finished in New York 
City on March 23. 

Major M. L. Krulewitch, assistant coun- 
sel for the commission, who presided, de- 
nied the motion by E. C. Ryder, of counsel 
for the telephone company, that the pro- 
ceedings should be discontinued because the 
burden of proof was on whoever initiates 
the hearing, in this case the commission. 

He allowed until April 5 for the sub- 
mission of briefs by counsel for the com- 
pany, Assistant Corporation Counsel Harry 
Hertzoff, representing the city, and Martin 
Kramer, counsel for Myron S. Blumenthal, 
manager of the Universal Trade Press 
Syndicate, following whose complaint the 
commission called the hearing. Briefs in 
reply may be filed up to April 12. 


Nebraska Commission Seeks to 
Reduce Rural Rates of Companies. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has cited the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters at Grant, to 
appear April 7 and show cause why it 
should not reduce rates charged rural pa- 
trons for exchange service and also for 
switching service. Several other 
panies are also to be cited. 

The legislature is to pass upon the ques- 
tion of whether to continue the commis- 
sion or not, its enemies claiming that it 
has out-lived its usefulness. In the last 
month, the commission has been unusual- 
ly active with telephone matters, which 
are now in charge of Commissioner Bol- 
len, new member. 

The citation to the Central Nebraska 
company recites that its annual report 
shows that farm subscriber revenues drop- 
ped during 1932 from $1,001 in January to 
$429 in December, and switching rev- 
enues from $558 to $58. The commission 
suggests that a lower rate for a year will 
better the company’s financial condition, 
since it should bring back a considerable 
percentage of lost farm stations and re- 


com- 
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tain those it stands a chance to lose, dur- 
ing the current year. 

Commissioner Bollen is of the opinion 
that the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co, 
can profitably reduce rural rates 40 per 
cent, but the percentage of reduction will 
be determined upon hearing. The Central 
Nebraska Telephone Co. supplies a num- 
ber of small town exchanges that have 
never been profitable, and its 1932 opera- 
tions show a deficit. It is owned by a 
group of Denver men who entered the 
field as speculative buyers some years ago, 
and who were denied permission by the 
commission to bond the company at a fig- 
ure the members said was in excess of its 
value. 


Emergency Rate Reduction Au- 
thorized at Hartford, Wis. 
The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion has issued an order, in the complaint 
of Jos. E. Russell, et al of Hartford, 
Wis., against the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., directing the company to dis- 
continue its present rates for rural busi- 
ness and residence on its Hartford lines 
during the period from January 1, 1933, 
to January 1, 1934. The following 
emergency rates were ordered placed in 

effect during this period: 

Rural multi-party business service, $2.25 
gross and $2.00 net per month; rural 
multi-party residence service, $1.75 gross 
and $1.50 net per month. The discount 
of 25 cents per month for prompt pay- 
ment was ordered continued at the present 
time. 

The complaint was filed by Mr. Russell 
and 50 other subscribers of the Common- 
wealth company who are served through 
the Hartford exchange of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. under a switching arrange- 
ment. It was alleged that the rates ior 
service were excessive thereby forcing 
many subscribers to order disconnection, 
which might ultimately cause abandonment 
of the entire service. 

The commission conducted an _ investi- 
gation in the case which disclosed that 
the loss of subscribers was an indication 
of a decline in the value of service. At 
the time higher rates were granted the 
company in 1926, there were 70 subscrib- 
ers, which number later reached the peak 
of 90. This number had dwindled to less 
than 35. 

The physical condition of the lines did 
not appear to reach the standard neces- 
sary for the quality of service that may 
reasonably be expected for the _ rates 
charged. Since the existing rates were 
authorized, there have been three owners. 
Although owned at present by the Com- 
monwealth company, the lines are not in 
an integral part of its territory and the 
company appeared willing to sell them if 
a buyer were found. 

While the lines are switched by the 
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Wisconsin Telephone Co., the lines are not 
physically up to the standards of the rural 
lines of the company, although the pres- 
ent rate is the same as that paid by rural 
subscribers of the Wisconsin company at 
Hartford. 

The investigation indicated that the suc- 
cessive owners, while waiting for a buyer 
of the lines to appear, had not maintained 
them in the condition that might be rea- 
sonably expected from the rates charged. 
The service engineer, who made the in- 
vestigation, suggested in his report to the 
commission that the Wisconsin company 
“send a crew to Hartford 
and make the necessary repairs at once 
and that permanent overhauling of the 
lines be done not later than May 1, 1933.” 

The commission, in its finding, ex- 
pressed itself as being more concerned 
with how to minimize the losses on these 
lines and safeguard continued telephone 


be ordered to 


service in this area. 

“Since the company, as a utility, is in 
duty bound to maintain the lines in serv- 
iceable condition as long as there are any 
subscribers demanding service,” held the 
commission’s decision, “the cost of main- 
taining these lines is likely to prove espe- 
cially burdensome to the company and its 
other subscribers, unless the loss of sub- 
scribers can be stayed and some recon- 
nected.” 

In ordering the emergency rate reduc- 
tion, the commission hoped that enough 
subscribers would be reconnected to allay 
the cost of maintaining the lines. It was 
ordered that a statement be furnished 
every three months of the stations gained 
or lost on the lines during the period of 
the reduction. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

April 13: Hearing in Washington, D. C, 
on complaints of state commissions rela- 
tive to the revised accounting system of the 
Interstate commission. 

This hearing was ordered to afford an 
opportunity to representatives of the state 
commissions, telephone companies and oth- 
ers having a direct interest in the accounts 
ot telephone companies, to present testi- 
mony regarding any particulars wherein 
it 1s contended that the rules in the uniform 
system of accounts for telephone com- 
panies, first revised issue, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, are defective. 

CALIFORNIA. 

March 16: Application filed by the As- 
sociated Telephone Co., Ltd., asking author- 
ity to sell all of the outstanding stock of 
Magnolia Farmers Telephone Co. to the 
Lindsay Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; also that the Magnolia Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. be authorized to transfer all of 
its property to the Lindsay company, and 
to cease its public utility operations. 

March 21: Manteca Telephone Co. 
authorized to issue on or before May 1. 
1933, its 7 per cent note for $4,000, pay- 
able on or before five years after its date, 
lor the purpose of paying the balance due 
on a note previously authorized. 

March 23: Southern California Tele- 


(Please turn to page 33.) 
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Shows two cables hung on single strand with 
National regular and Extra Long Rings. 
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Save Labor... Time ... and Material 


Nationals Extra Long Cable Rings answer for you a 
vexing and annoying problem. When either tempor- 
ary or permanent requirements call for additional 
cable facilities where you now have an existing cable 
you've been faced with the cost of an extra strand. 
This means real expense in time, material and labor 
besides inconvenient costly service interruptions. 
Now National Extra Long Rings enable you to place 
a second cable on the same strand quickly, easily and 
efficiently, doing away with the expense incurred by a 
duplicate installation. 


National Extra Long Rings will give you a neat, sat- 
isfactory job at minimum expense of time and money. 
These rings are similar in design to the regular 
National Ring and they give you the same advantages 
of tightness of grip on the strand, ease of installation 
and smoothness. In using them the general practice 
is to place an extra long ring of the same diameter 
as those already in place. 


Find out more about the Extra Long Rings. 


Write for prices and samples today. 


“The Ring with the Tension Grip” 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 






Canadian Manufacturer—N. SLATER, Ltd—Hamilton, Ont. 


Export Distributor— 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP.—New York 











A Modern Small Exchange in Missouri 


Scotia Telephone Co. Completely Rebuilds Its Entire Exchange Plant in 
Union, Mo.—Building, of Residence Type Design and Planned for Efficient 
Telephone Office Use, Erected—New Common Battery Equipment Installed 


By P. Winemiller, 


Sales Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


The placing of new Stromberg-Carlson 
central office equipment in the Washing- 
ton, Mo., plant of the Scotia Telephone 
Co. in May of 1931 so noticeably improved 
the service rendered not only to the Wash- 
ington patrons but also to the patrons in 
the neighboring city of Union, Mo. (there 
being traffic be- 
tween the two communities), that many of 
the subscribers of both exchanges made it 
a point to personally compliment P. Kerr 


considerable inter-city 











Power Board, Rectifier and Storage Battery. 


Higgins, president of the Scotia Telephone 
Co., as well as the employes of his or- 
ganization. 

The Union subscribers, in the course of 
a few months, conferred with Mr. Higgins 
and requested that the Scotia Telephone 
Co. improve the Union exchange facilities 
and asked that the service be placed on 








a par with that be- 
ing given at Wash- 
ington. 

All of the new 
Stromberg - Carlson 
equipment installed 
at Washington was 
functioning so well 
that Mr. Higgins en- 
tered into a contract 
with the Stromberg- 
Carlson company 
forcomplete new 
central office equip- 
ment as well as tele- 
phones and immedi- 
ately started the pro- 
gram of entirely re- 
building the Union 
telephone exchange. 

New cables were placed throughout the 
city. All open-wire leads were discon- 
tinued with the exception of the rural 
lines and a large percentage of these lines 
were reconditioned. All lines, including 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.’s 
toll circuits (this exchange in a toll cen- 
ter), now enter the new exchange build- 
ing underground. 

Considerable study was given to the 
type of exchange building which would be 
best suited for Union, with the result that 
the new quarters are not only well fitted 
for the requirements of an up-to-date tele- 
phone office but also that the new build- 
ing presents a most attractive appearance. 
The building is constructed of rough-faced 
brick of a pleasing hue, 
foundation 








resting on a 
of reinforced concrete. The 


roof is of fireproof construction. The 











Operating Room in Union, Mo., Exchange Showing New Stromberg—Carlson Four-—Posi- 
tion Switchboard and Combination Main Distributing Frame and Relay Rack. 
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New Building of Scotia Telephone Co. at Union, Mo., is Attrac- 
tive in Appearance to the Passerby and Meets All Requirements 
and Purposes of the Modern Telephone Office. 


building, in general, has quite a few novel 
features, including the colonial style win- 
dow shutters painted green, wrought iron 
ballustrades, etc. The landscaping of the 
grounds is unusually beautiful, with the 
result that the new central office is now 
the show-place of the city. 

By referring to the floor plan, it will be 
seen that the building is of sufficient size 
so that the equipment could be located in 
a way that ail units are accessible. At the 
same time, space is provided for a 100 per 
cent growth of the initial installation. 

The switchboard consists of four posi- 
tions of Stromberg-Carlson frame 
unit-type sections. Each position is a unit 
itself and so arranged that it is only a 
matter of a few hours’ work to add new 
positions or change all cord circuit equip- 
ment to other positions. The relay gates, 
keyshelves and cord racks may be entire- 
ly removed from the sections and, with 
the exception of the cords and plugs, the 
equipment remains fully wired and as 
sembled. 

The first two positions of the switch- 
board are each equipped with eight high- 
efficiency semi-universal toll cord circuits. 
A calculagraph is located between these 
positions. In order to facilitate the writ- 
ing of toll tickets, these two toll positions 
are equipped with extra wide keyshelves. 
Positions Nos. 3 and 4 are each wired for 
17 universal cord circuits, position No. 3 
being fully equipped and position No. 4 
having 10 circuits installed. 

The universal cords employ the time- 
tested and proven features standard om 
Stromberg-Carlson installations including: 

Keyless answering on all incoming com- 
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mon battery calls; two-party machine ring- 
ing on all local connections; reverting 
tone on both manual and machine ring- 
ing; instantaneous generator cut-off in 
both silent and ringing periods—eliminating 
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Rear View of Switchboard in Union, Mo., 
Exchange, Showing Relay Gates and Wiring. 
transmitter replacements, invariably due 
to high voltage ringing current passing 
through called subscriber’s transmitters ; 
flashing recall which eliminates false re- 
calls due to the subscriber unconsciously 
touching his switch-hook while talking. 
This type of recall gives a distinct sig- 
nal that cannot be confused with 
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Carlson company in 1915 and has certainly 
proved its worth. Exposed woodwork on 
the switchboard is dull golden oak with 
the exception of the kick panels which are 
of steel, covered on both sides with bat- 
tleship linoleum. 

The combination main distributing 
frame and relay rack is an exact duplicate 
of the equipment installed in the Wash- 
ington exchange. Use of the popular and 
efficient 190 type Stromberg-Carlson line 
and cut-off relays makes it possible to com- 
bine main distributing frame and relay 
rack equipment by the placing of the re- 
lays above the main frame proper, there- 
by saving valuable floor space. Experi- 
ence has proved that it is seldom neces- 
sary to remove relay casings from these 
relays for the purpose of adjustment or 
cleaning; therefore, placing them in what 
might be called an inaccessible position, 
works perfectly. 

Ringing current is derived from dupli- 
cate Stromberg-Carlson No. 1-B conver- 
ters. Each converter is a unit complete 
in itself, with the transformers, vibra- 
tors and apparatus for the elimination of 
radio interference housed in quarter- 
sawed oak cabinets with hinged glass- 
topped covers. 

Ringing current from these machines is 
interrupted for machine ringing by the 
use of duplicate Holtzer-Cabot interrup- 
ters, the circuits being so arranged that in 
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and Cutler-Hammer knife switches. All 
power wiring to and from the power 
equipment is rigid conduit, 
thereby meeting all underwriters’ specifi- 
cations. 

The main battery consists of 11 cells of 
Electric Storage Battery Co.’s E. O. G. 
O.5 in sealed and spray-proof jars. This 
battery has sufficient capacity to carry 
the present exchange load for a period 
of 48 hours. 

Charging of this battery is accomplished 
by the use of General Electric full-wave, 
noiseless 9x647 tungar rectifier having a 
maximum capacity of 12 amperes. Neces- 
sary equipment is included so that the bat- 
tery may be continuously trickle-charged, 
thereby holding it at a constant voltage, 
which materially prolongs its life. 

Wire chief’s equipment is complete in 
every detail. It consists of a Stromberg- 
Carlson No. 2-b wire chief’s turret, com- 
plete with the necessary shoes and plugs 
allowing for the testing of lines either 
from the multiple or answering jacks or 
from the protector or line side of the main 
frame. Incorporated with this wire chief’s 
equipment is a special No. 269 Weston 
meter that may be adjusted so that read- 
ings taken with it are 100 per cent cor- 
rect. 

Protection for the local lines consists of 
Cook No. 100 combined heat coil and car- 
bon block arresters, Cook No. 105 com- 
bined heat coil carbon 


enclosed in 





an originating call, and also places 





the signal where it should be—in 





4 and fuse arresters for 
the toll lines and Cook 





front of the operator who has 





previously handled the call. 
Other features include individ- 


ual two-party ringing keys for e 


the application of the ringing cur- 
rent on the proper side of the 
line; cam keys for manual listen- 
ing and ringing on rural connec- 
tions, the circuits being so ar- 
ranged that the cam key is in- 
operative when operated in con- 
nection with local to local and ru- 
ral to local calls. 

The local line capacity of the 
switchboard is 1,600 lines and the 
initial installation consists of 300 
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anenec amma rural lines. Necessary 
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indicating operated 
TRA heat coils are supplied. 
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lines, these lines being arranged 
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on a four panel associated multi- 
ple basis. The rural and toll lines 
are drop-ended, using cut-off re- 
lays, thereby eliminating all an- 








ratus was properly in- 
stalled by S. C. Hos- 
kins, foreman installer 
of the Stromberg- 
Carlson company. He 
was assisted by Leo 
Ham and W. Bessett 
of the Scotia Tele- 
phone Co. 

Again the president 
of the Scotia Tele- 











swering and multiple jack spring 
contacts. The rural lines are 
multipled throughout the board, 
making it unnecessary for any trunks to be 
used in completing connections between 
local and rural subscribers. 

The tops, bottoms, and ends of all key- 
shelves are formica covered, while the 
plug shelves and piling boards are covered 
With specially-treated fibre. This finish 
of piling boards, key and plug shelves was 
adopted as standard by the Stromberg- 


Floor Plan of Exchange of Scotia Telephone Co., Union, Mo., Showing 


Arrangement of Equipment. 


case of an alternating current power fail- 
ure, the 24-volt interrupter is immediately 
placed into service and upon resumption 
of the alternating current, the 110-volt in- 
terrupter is again started. 

The power board is of the well-known 
Stromberg-Carlson standard, constructed 
of Monson Maine slate, equipped with 
Weston No. 269 voltmeter and ammeters 


phone Co., P. Kerr 
Higgins, as well as 
his numerous employes 
are to be congratulated upon the excellent 
and complete service-giving equipment they 
have provided for the citizens of Union. 
Mr. Higgins has shown rare judgment in 
going ahead with these improvements at 
this time. It indicates that he has confi- 
dence in his company and the people it 
serves. The exchange is in excellent posi- 
tion to meet new conditions advantageously. 
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FIG6.2. TYPICAL CIRCUIT ARRANGEMENT OF 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 29.) 


phone Co. granted a certificate to exer- 
cise certain rights granted under a fran- 
chise of the city of Santa Ana, Orange 
county. 

ILLINOIS. 


March 28: The Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. authorized to purchase 334 shares of 
the common capital stock of the People’s 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Menard 
county from David W. Frackelton of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., at $22.50 per share. 

The Menard company, with its main of- 
fice at Petersburg, has outstanding 5,000 
shares of a par value stock of which the 
Illinois Bell company now owns 3,435 
shares, or 68.7 per cent. It has paid divi- 
dends of 5 per cent in 1930, 5 per cent in 
1931 and 1 per cent in 1932. 

The Illinois Bell company intends to 
hold the stock purchased and acquire more, 
so that eventually the People’s company 
may become a part of its property. 

Missouri. 

March 24: Approval granted applica- 
tion of the Western Telephone Corp. of 
Missouri to dismiss its application to file 
a new rate schedule at Merwin, Creigh- 
ton, Raymore, Archie and Amsterdam. 

March 25: Complaints filed by the Wood- 
ville Mutual Telephone Co. vs. the West- 
ern Telephone Corp.; the Granville Mutual 
Telephone Co. vs. the Western Telephone 
Corp., and the Maud Mutual Telephone 
Co. vs. the Western Telephone Corp., rel- 
ative to exchange of telephone service. 

March 27: Approval granted joint appli- 
cation of the Neighbors Liberal Telephone 
Co. to sell and the Inter-County Telephone 
Co. to purchase the telephone utility at 
Amity and for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing the 
Intercounty company to operate the proper- 
ty of the Neighbors Liberal company. 

March 27: Approval granted joint appli- 
cation of the Kearney Telephone Co., the 
Central Missouri Telephone Co., and the 
Standard Telephone Co. for authority to 
acquire and hold corporation capital stock 
and sell and purchase corporate assets. 

MINNESOTA. 

April 7: Hearing in St. Paul on joint 
application of the Tri-State Consolidated 
Telephone Co. and the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone. Co. for consent to the transfer 
of certain stock of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

New York. 

March 25: The Chenango Valley Tele- 
phone Co. filed a supplement to its tele- 
Phone tariff which eliminates the toll 
charges between the Smithville Flats and 
Greene districts. This change affects the 
two districts which include the villages of 
Greene, Coventry, Brisben, Geneganstlet, 
Lakeview and Smithville Flats in Chenan- 
go county. 

The rates and regulations applying to the 
Smithville Flats district are discontinued 
and this district is included in the Greene 
district. The change becomes effective April 
1. The change is the result of the pur- 
chase of the Smithville Northern Tele- 
Phone Co. by the Chenango Valley Tele- 
Phone Co. 

_ The rate for rural line business service 
is to be $2.00 per month and for rural line 
residence service, $1.67 per month. These 
rates are lower than the standard rates of 
the New York Telephone Co. for the same 
class of service. Individual and four-party 
line service will also be available with ex- 
change line mileage charges. The ten-cent 
toll charge between the central offices of 
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Greene and Smithville Flats will be elim- 
inated. 

It was stated that the connection of sub- 
scribers now in the Smithville Flats district 
to the Greene district is very satisfactory 
to the subscribers who have signed con- 
tracts to be served by the Greene office. 

March 25: The Chazy Telephone Co. 
filed a revised schedule of telephone rates 
to be effective April 1, 1933, in the dis- 
tricts of Chazy and West Chazy in Clinton 
county. The new rates reduce charges for 
four-party and rural line residential serv- 
ice and offer a discount for the prompt 
payment of bills. 

Rates for four-party and rural line resi- 
dential service are reduced from $2.00 to 
$1.75 per month and a discount for prompt 
payment of $0.25 a month is offered. The 
individual business line service is reduced 
from $3.50 to $3.25 per month. The indi- 
vidual residence service and the four-party 
business service are reduced from $2.50 to 
$2.25 per month. The rural business serv- 
ice is reduced from $2.50 to $2.25. 

All net bills under the new rates will be 
reduced by $0.25 or $0.50 a month and they 
will be below the standard rates of the 
New York Telephone Co. by similar 
amounts. 

March 25: The White Creek Telephone 
Co. filed a schedule of revised telephone 
rates which will reduce charges to sub- 
scribers in the central office district of 
White Creek in Washington county. The 
new rates reduce net bills by offering a 
discount for the prompt payment of bills. 
All rates in the present schedule are net 
rates. Under the new schedule the com- 
pany offers a discount of 25 cents per 
month for each statement if payment is 
made within 30 days from the date of the 
bill. 

Other changes in the tariff provide that 
service connection charges for extension 
stations, bells and gongs are stated as 
actual labor in equipment cost. A payment 
in advance of at least one month’s local 
service charge, in addition to the service 
connection charge, is required in the new 
tariff. Only the latter charge has been 
required in advance heretofore. A provi- 
sion has been added “to discontinue tele- 
phone service when subscriber has not paid 
for six months’ service.” 

April 7: Hearing in New York City 
in commission’s own investigation of the 
relationship between the New York Tele- 
phone Co. and Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 
publisher of the “Red Book.” 


OunI0. 


March 17: The Ohio Community Tele- 
phone Co. granted permission to discontinue 
its exchange at Piedmont. The company 
requested the commission for permission to 
abandon the exchange because of loss of 
subscribers. The Piedmont exchange will 
be merged with that at Holloway. 

March 18: Authority granted the Ohio 
Standard Telephone Co. to eliminate its 
exchange at Mt. Cory and to furnish serv- 
ice through Rawson. No increase in rates 
is planned. 

OKLAHOMA, 


April 18: Hearing on complaint of resi- 
dents of Guyman against the rates of the 
Western Telephone Corp. 


WISCONSIN. 

April 5: Hearing at La Crosse on rates 
of the La Crosse Telephone Corp. The 
rates charged at Onalaska will also be in- 
vestigated at the hearing. 

April 10: Hearing to be held in the Mil- 
waukee courthouse in the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. case as to whether the company 
has placed too large an investment in its 
plant. 
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REHABILITATE 


FOR 


ABILITY 


Save a cent apiece on five thou- 
sand Batteries and you think you 
are in fifty dollars, but make a 
few premature replacements and 
you know you are out a hundred, 
with additional liabilities to face 
later. 


Storm King Duro Powr Batteries 
can't lose capacity when they 
are idle. Jobbers' stocks and 
cells in your own store room are 
always 100% ready when they 
go on the line. Duro Powr pre- 
vents deterioration in idleness 
both before hook-up and after. 


Priced equal to or lower than 
any other Battery, Storm King 
Duro Powr always starts with full 
capacity and loses power only 
while active. Net result is invari- 
ably more minutes of useful 
service and longer periods be- 
tween replacements. Make the 
test. Hook up Storm King with 
any other cell. Date both. Test 
on failure and if Storm King is 
not visibly superior, we will re- 
fund price. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 





General Dry 


Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight 


and General Use. 














Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants "and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


Ponp Creek, Oxia—A number of 
farmers of Grant county have organized 
a telephone company to be known as the 
Rural Telephone Co. of Grant County. 
H. N. Reed was elected president; Albert 
Elliott, vice-prsident; and H. L. DeWitt, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The company has applied to the mayor 
of Pond Creek to run a line into the city 
and plans to hook up several communities 
with telephone service. 


Financial. 

New Haven, Conn.—virectors of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. on 
March 27 declared a quarterly payment of 
$1.50, establishing the stock on a $6 annual 
basis against $8 a year previously. 

Reduction in the rate, according to the 
company, was due to the month-to-month 
decline in the number of telephones and in 
toll traffic for more than a year. 

MasssacuH, Itt.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Jo Daviess 
County Mutual Telephone Co., the re- 
ports of the officers showed the company 
to have had a successful year and the di- 
rectors announced the declaration of a 
dividend to the stockholders. 

The company operates the telephone 
lines in the southern part of Jo Daviess 
county and has been established for many 
years. 

IrETON, IowA.—At the annual meeting 
of the Ireton Rural Telephone Association, 
following officers were elected for the 
year: President, L. C. Opdahl; vice-pres- 
ident, B. W. Fritz; secretary, treasurer and 
manager, John Vlotho, Jr. This is the 
tenth year that Mr. Vlotho has been elected 
manager. 

There were no assessments levied and 
the company is said to be in good condi- 
tion. 

FLorESVILLE, TExAs.— The Floresville 
Rural Telephone Co. has announced its 
intention of increasing its capital stock 
from $6,000 to $9,000. 

Mitwauker, Wis.—The directors of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. on March 23 de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share, 
thus placing its stock on a $6 annual basis 
as against $8 a share paid last year. 


Franchises. 

IrETON, IowA—The city council has 
granted a permit to the Ireton Rural Tele- 
phone Association to install a switchboard 
in Ireton if the association deems it ad- 
visable. The move for a local switchboard 
Was inaugurated by the farmers here be- 
cause of switching fees charged by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. which 
has heretofore performed that service. 

Wyominc, Iowa.—At a recent meeting 
of stockholders of the Wyoming Mutual 
Telephone Co., the charter was renewed. 

The company was organized in 1901. 
They have about 450 telephones in use, 
with day and night service. These tele- 
phones cover much of the country tribu- 
tary to Wyoming and offer direct connec- 
tions with all towns in eastern Iowa. The 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. also op- 
erates in connection with the local ex- 
change. 


Construction. 

KauKAUNA, Wis.—Arrangements have 
been completed for the removal of poles 
on the north side of Wisconsin Avenue in 
the business district by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 

Elections 

Wasurincton, D. C.—Lloyd B. Wilson 
was reelected president and John A. Remon, 
general manager, of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. by the board of di- 
rectors at its regular monthly meeting. 

Other officers elected are: Marshal D. 
Sedam, Philip O. Coffin and John C. 
Koons, vice-presidents; Walter B. Clark- 
son, vice-president and secretary; Thomas 
B. Clarkson, treasurer; Harry C. Gretz, 
general auditor ; and Ralph A. Van Orsdel, 
general counsel. 

Administration officers are Charles Sie- 
mon, auditor; E. G. Bliss, general commer- 
cial manager; R. W. Prince, chief engi- 
neer; P. G. Burton, general plant mana- 
ger; and F. G. Macarow, general traffic 
manager. 

RicHMonp, Va.—Lloyd B. Wilson was 
reelected president and Charles H. Weber, 
general manager of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co., of Virginia by the 
board of directors at its monthly meeting 
held in Richmond. 

Other officers elected were Marshall D. 
Sedan, Philip O. Coffin and John C. Koons, 
vice-presidents ; Walter B. Clarkson, vice- 
president and secretary; Thomas B. 
Clarkson, treasurer; Harry C. Gutz, gen- 
eral auditor, and Ralph O. VanOrsdel, gen- 
eral counsel. 

Administrative officers are E. I. Koogle, 
auditor; L. M. Griffin, general commer- 
cial manager; J. T. Graff, chief engineer; 

. Merriam, general traffic manager; 
and V. B. Fitzpatrick, general plant man- 
ager. 

Hammonp, Wis.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Ham- 
mond Telephone Co., William Staab was 
reelected manager as well as secretary and 
treasurer. The other officers are M. J. 
Stevens, president, and J. G. Larson, vice- 
president. A dividend of 4 per cent was 
declared. 

Miscellaneous. 

CoLLINSvILLE, Itt.—On March 20, fire 
destroyed the local telephone exchange of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., which was 
located in the same building as the Fred- 
man Bros. Furniture Co. The latter com- 
pany set its loss on the two-story brick 
building at $50,000 and on stock, $25,000. 
The damage to telephone equipment was 
estimated at $150,000. 

In restoring telephone service the com- 
pany set up a private exchange board to 
which were attached toll lines and con- 
nections with physicians’ offices, hospitals, 
undertaking establishments and law en- 
forcement agencies. Other telephones were 
selected at strategic points and messenger 
service was added. A new switchboard will 
be installed. 

Origin of the fire, which began in the 
basement of the furniture store, was un- 
determined. Four telephone operators, Lu- 
cille Williams, Thelma Gasperin, Frances 
Pizzini and Mayme Clark, went down fire 
escapes when smoke forced them away 
from the switchboard. Lucille Fletcher, 
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clerk in the insurance office, George G. 
Gass, manager of the telephone exchange, 
and Mrs. Fanny Spence, who was paying 
her telephone bill, went down fire ladders, 

JerseyviL_teE, Irt.—On April 1, J. M. 
Page completed 38 years as president of 
the Jerseyville Telephone Co. Mr. Page 
is editor of the Jersey County Democrat 
and was for many years secretary of the 
National Editorial Association. He is 
prominent in national Democratic circles, 
has acted as sergeant-at-arms of the na- 
tional Democratic convention and _ has 
served as master in chancery for a long 
time. For many years Mr. Page has taken 
an active interest in the building of hard- 
surfaced roads and has served as a mem- 
ber of the advisory board. 


KENDALLVILLE, INp.—Fire, which origi- 
nated in a garage back of the local tele- 
phone exchange, caused considerable dam- 
age to cables of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
and disrupted communication for several 
hours. 

Emergency crews were ordered from 
Muncie and Auburn to repair the damage. 


Stone Biurr, Inp.—The United Com- 
panies of Indiana have discontinued their 
office here. The falling off of subscribers 
made it impossible to continue operations. 
The subscribers left on the system were 
absorbed by the Attica, Newtown, Mellott 
and Veedersburg telephone systems. 

Mr. Ayr, Ilowa—Representatives of the 
telephone exchanges operating in Ring- 
gold county met recently and organized 
The Ringgold County Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

L. S. Ryan, of Ellston, was elected tem- 
porary chairman and A. I. Smith, secre- 
tary. The association was formed for the 
purpose of discussing the telephone prob- 
lems in Ringgold county. 

MontEezuMA, Iowa—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Montezuma 
Mutual Telephone Co., the annual reports 
indicated the company does not owe any 
money and is in good financial condition, 
considering the present economic distress 
throughout the country. 

On February 1, there were reported to 
be 684 telephones in operation, a loss of 
80 for the past year. 

S1oux City, lowa—Appointment of Ev- 
erett J. Evans, of Storm Lake, as district 
commercial manager of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. here, has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Evans succeeds Layton 
Morse, who is temporarily incapacitated 
because of illness. 

SUTHERLAND, Iowa—H. L. Etter has 
been made manager of the local exchange 
of Iowa Telephone Co. He succeeds Ho- 
mer Ferry who left several months ago 
on a transfer to Alton. 

Hammonp, Minn.—Richard Walter has 
purchased the property of Hammond Rural 
Telephone Co. 

LrperaL, Kan.—When telephone trouble 
developed south of here employes of the 
Southwest Telephone Co. found that some 
one had stolen about 15 feet of copper 
wire, stopping communication. 

Wit.ts, KAns.—Fire destroyed the Wil- 
lis Mutual Telephone Co.’s building and 
damaged the adjacent Methodist church 
parsonage here recently. 
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April 1, 


CozAv, Nes—M. D. Young, division 
manager of southwestern Nebraska, the 
Nebraska Continental Telephone Co., has 
resigned following his purchase of the Co- 
zai Telephone Co., at Cozad, for which he 
paid $45,000. The company was owned by 
a group of business men who had rebuilt 
the property in the last few years. It has 
served 350 town patrons, switching 520 
farm stations. 


Mr. Young is a veteran in the telephone 
business. He located at Franklin in 1913, 
and built up a telephone company which 
he sold to the Continental group in 1927. 

Lincotn, Nes.—Miss Sarah Ann Horn, 
chief operator of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., died March 13, after a 
brief illness. She has been with the com- 
pany since 1914, and was well known over 
the company’s territory because of a num- 
ber of years’ service as traveling traffic 
instructor. She had also been chief oper- 
ator at York. She was named to the Lin- 
coln position in March, 1931. 

New York, N. Y.—A plan to reduce 
surplus personnel by offering inducements 
for voluntary resignation has been adopted 
by the New York Telephone Co., it was 
learned this week. The resigning employes 
are offered regular vacation pay plus extra 
vacation pay, depending on the length of 
service. 

“We are simply asking our people who 
do not need employment, to consider the 
welfare of those in less fortunate circum- 
stances,” said V. F. Cooley, vice-president. 

BEETOWN, WIs.—Salaries of all employes 
of the Beetown-Lancaster Telephone Co. 
have been reduced 25 per cent. 

Maptson, Wis. — Richard Erbe, tele- 
phone installer for the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., has completed 30 years of serv- 
ice with the company. He started his 
telephone career in the capacity of lineman 
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and has filled the positions of repairman, 
wire chief and foreman. August 17, 1932, 
he was given his present assignment. 
President William R. McGovern pre- 
sented him with a diamond service em- 
blem symbolizing 30 years of service. 


SUPPORTING INDEPENDENT 
MANUFACTURERS. 
(Continued from page 16.) 

helping the manufacturers bridge over 

slack buying times. 

Mr. McCanne pointed out that with 1929 
as a basis, the 1930 purchases averaged 
about 60 per cent; the 1931 purchases aver- 
aged about 40 per cent and the 1932 pur- 
chases averaged about 20 per cent. This 
in the face of station losses to the operat- 
ing companies of around 10 per cent. If 
the manufacturers had a 10 per cent loss 
in volume instead of 80 per cent, they 
could go along and absorb it. It is admit- 
ted that the engineering and development 
work of the manufacturers is vital to the 
operating companies, and to continue serv- 
ing the industry the manufacturers must 
be given the right to live. 

Many operating companies are sorely in 
need of new equipment and quite a lot of 
them could get help from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. for this purpose as 
pointed out by President MacKinnon, if 
other channels of credit are closed. This 
organization is interested in lending money 
to sound organizations throughout the 
country where it will stimulate productive 
work, even if the organizations are small. 
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In speaking of the need of companies to 
expend a greater part of their depreciation 
allowance, Mr. McCanne said: 


I do not know of any telephone company 
that is collecting too much from the public 
for depreciation charges, but I do know of 
many telephone companies that are not 
making adequate use of their depreciation 
reserves. 

If all telephone companies were keeping 
up current repairs and were spending this 
year on actual renewals and replacements 
of wornout property the amount they are 
actually collecting this year from their sub- 
scribers for depreciation charges, their 
total volume of purchases would need to 
be at least doubled. 


Mr. Folds’ talk was along similar lines 
to that of Mr. McCanne. He counselled 
that each exchange manager examine his 
own situation to determine if he were 
spending what he could and should, to keep 
his property in condition to give adequate 
service. 

He pointed out the _ inter-relationship 
between operators and manufacturers. He 
submitted figures recently obtained from 
four Independent companies : 


Case No. 1: Plant was maintained in fair 
condition only and 46 per cent of trouble 
was cleared the day reported. The loss of 
subscribers was 64 per cent. 

Case No. 2: Maintenance was also only 
fair and 61 per cent of trouble cases was 
taken care of on the day reported. The 
loss of subscribers was 58 per cent. 

Case No. 3: Plant maintenance was good 
and 76 per cent of trouble cases was taken 
care of on the day reported. The loss of 
subscribers was only 12 per cent. 

Case No. 4: Plant in good condition and 
93 per cent of trouble cases taken care of 
on the day reported. The loss of sub- 
scribers was only 7 per cent. 


“Of course, these figures are not con- 
clusive,” he stated, “but they indicate that 
the best-operated property will suffer the 
least. If you telephone men would keep 
your plants in first-class condition and 
spend the greater part of your depreciated 
reserve, we manufacturers and supply men 
would have a greatly increased business.” 

Mr. McCanne and Mr. Folds are not 
alone among the manufacturers in urging 
operating companies to buy. The Auto- 
matic Electric Co., in a series of advertise- 
ments in TELEPHONY in 1932, called atten- 
tion to nearly a dozen “Revenue Producers 
for Telephone Companies.’ These are pub- 
lished by this company in a booklet on 
auxiliary service, “Modern 
Service for the Modern Age.” 

The Leich Electric Co. 
nouncement said: 


Telephone 


in a recent an- 


The telephone industry, in common with 
other industries of the world, has faced a 
depression of greater magnitude than that 
of any other generation. It is an interest- 
ing fact, however, that adversity compels 
thinking and that thoughts crystallize into 
concrete form. As a result of our present 
adversity, great technical advances will be 
apparent in many industries of which 
telephony will not be the least. 


Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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The Independent telephone industry is 
entering upon a new era and the rewards 
of those prepared will be greater than in 
the past. 

Obsolescence will retire quantities of 
equipment now out of service due to take- 
outs. New standards of recently-engineered 
and priced apparatus will not permit this 
old style equipment to be again placed in 
service. 


I quote from the Kellogg company’s two- 
page advertisement in the March 11 issue 
of TELEPHONY: 


Today you work long and hard to get a 
new subscriber. Then you give him a nce, 
shiny, new telephone. 

But what about the old reliable sub- 
scriber ; the backbone of your business; the 
subscriber you have who pays his bills 
promptly, and seldom complains? What do 
you do for him? Perhaps he may need a 
little selling and a little attention to hold 
him during these times. 

Maybe you are going to lose more sub- 
scribers just because their telephones are 
old, decrepit, and battle-scarred. Maybe 
their telephones have the enamel worn or 
chipped, the mouthpieces broken, and the 
cords frayed. Maybe the transmission and 
reception are poor. Why not try to keep 
them sold with a new desk telephone or 
handset? 

Nobody wants an old broken-down tele- 
phone. Perhaps you have overlooked this 
fact. The successful companies today are 
those which are giving their customers 
what the customers want. Appearance is 
one of the most effective factors. 


The North Electric Mfg. Co. makes the 
point that a community’s telephone system 
is an excellent business, staple and free 
from competition, but an enduring, valuable 
property only when service is kept to the 
highest standard. 

The manufacturers present their case 
clearly, and now with returning confidence 
buying undoubtedly will come back in sat- 
isfactory volume. 

In the past, the operator has not been 
wholly to blame. With station and toll 
losses, there was the grim necessity of 
economy. But economy can be hurtful if 
it allows a plant to deteriorate too much. 
There is the double danger of having de- 
preciation allowance lowered and service so 
impaired that a resultant further loss of 
subscribers and toll business will follow. 

Telephone rates are based on the com- 
panies giving a satisfactory service, so it 
would seem imperative that plants be main- 
tained at a reasonably high standard to 
carry out this requirement. There is grave 
danger in doing less than this. 

There is no need for large purchases, 
but there is real need to buy enough to 
keep a level keel and to give the manufac- 
turers a sufficient volume of business to 
insure their permanency and allow them 
to continue to serve the industry as they 
have been doing for more than a third of 
a century. Their failure to function would 
be a catastrophe. 

Having spent nearly a half century in 
manufacturing for Independent exchanges, 
I am naturally interested in the continued 
success of both operators and manufactur- 
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ers, and I believe a sane, middle ground 
can be reached where the volume of buying 
can be increased sufficiently to protect the 
manufacturers and keep their vital services 
to exchanges intact. Only by proper co- 


operation can the Independent industry 
survive and prosper. 
Bell Subsidiaries Reduce Divi- 


dends; Effect on A. T. & T. Co. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
has been declared by the directors of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co., 
New Haven, Conn., placing the stock on a 
$6 basis. It has been on an $8 basis since 
1920. The A. T. & T. Co. owns 133,374 
shares of the 400,000 Southern New Eng- 
land shares outstanding. Earnings for 1932 
on the subsidiary’s stock were $6.74 a 
share. 

On Monday, March 27, a Boston News 
Bureau bulletin stated that the _ recent 
dividend cuts of $2 per year on New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. stocks; $1 
on Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.; $2 
on Wisconsin Telephone Co.; $1 on Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada; and the $2 on 
Southern New England Telephone Co. will 
amount to 22 cents per share on the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s stock. 
With the figures of the whole Bell System 
consolidated, the 1932 earnings of Ameri- 
can Telephone were $5.96 a share, or $3.04 
under the $9 dividend payments. 


Changes in High Executive Off- 
cials in New York Telephone Co. 
James S. McCulloh, president of the 

New York Telephone Co., since September 

24, 1924, was appointed chairman of the 

board at the organization meeting of the 

directors of the company held on March 

21 following the annual meeting of the 

stockholders. This office has been vacant 

since 1926. 

James L. Kilpatrick was elected presi- 
dent of the company succeeding Mr. Mc- 
Culloh. John J. Robinson was elected 
vice-president in charge of operations, 
succeeding Mr. Kilpatrick, and Frank W. 
Appleton was elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Long Island area, 
with headquarters in Brooklyn, 
ing Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson was also elected a director 
of the company at the annual meeting and 
all other directors and officers were re- 
elected. 


succeed- 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, March 27.—Copper—Steady; 
electrolytic, spot and future, 5c. Tin— 
Steady; spot and nearby, $24.50; future, 
$24.50. Iron—Firmer; No. 2, f. o. b. east- 
ern Pennsylvania, $13@14; Buffalo, $14; 
Alabama, $10@11. Lead—Quiet, spot New 
York, 3c; East St. Louis, 2.87c. Zinc— 
Barely steady; East St. Louis, spot and fu- 
ture, 3c. Antimony——5.95c. Quicksilver— 
$54.00@56.00. 
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